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by Rae Mazengarb 

CALTEX OIL (NZ) Ltd - a 
quiet, if not astute, marketer 
and a company that has shown 
no eagerness to innovate or 
diversify — is about to change 
its image. 

Caltex has tended to keep a 
Low profile, with little overt 
concern for public relations. 
Apart from retailing petrol, it 
has had few commitments in 
New Zealand. 

Its move into CNG — a 
logical one for an all “energy” 
company — nevertheless is a 
major step for a conservative 
marketing organisation. It is 
being closely watched by the 
rest of the Caltex Group. 

The Caltex promotion is be* 
ing carefully guided by ex- 
Mobil public relations man 
Tim Baylr*' and former Shell 
man Grant Common, both of 
Network Communications. 

They admit that Caltex is 


AT a time whan concern was being expressed that the oil com¬ 
panies had been given the lion's share of our Indigenous liquid fuel 
alternatives, Caltex Oil announced Its proposal to establish a ma¬ 
jor chain of CNG outlets. 

LFG retailers have criticised the Cammarca Commission's ap¬ 
proval of a pricing policy for bulk distribution of LPG by the Li- 
quigas consortium; they publicly declared It a "rip-off" for the 
multinationals. 

Now Caltex Is poised to slide Into the CNG market with planned 
Investment of a "modest” $23 million, after the Government had 
Invested millions In Incentives and distribution networks, and five 
years after CNG became a viable option for North Island 
motorists. 

It ha a been more than three months since Caltex announced its 
CNG Intentions at a press function at Parliament — a major event 
in the Ufa of a company which had been operating here for 60 
years but which had developed a reputation as an Inherently con¬ 
servative marketer. 

Since the CNG plan was announced, few developments have 
been evident to the motoring public, but the Government is still 
promoting the fuel through television advertisements. 


It is almost as If Caltex was pressured to make the announce¬ 
ment when It did, even If the refinements of the marketing exer¬ 
cise had not been completed. 

The Caltex announcement coincided with Colonial Natural Gas 
(NZ) Ltd's launch of a "no-capital outlay" scheme for converting 
private cars and company fleets to CNG. 

Both announcements appear to have been carefully or¬ 
chestrated. Hardly surprising, since a catalyst was needed to en¬ 
sure the Government’s stated target of 160,000 vehicles con¬ 
verted to CNG use by 1986 could be met. 

Despite a raft of Incentives provided by the Government — even 
the recent removal of the fuel from direct price control and the 
plan to drop the clumsy road user charges system in favour of a 
pay-as-you-go system for CNG-fueHed vehicles of less than 3.6 
tonnes unladen weight — a "catch 22" situation had developed 
between the motoring public and potential CNG retailers. 

Irregular supplies and few CNG retail facilities had dampened 
the public's enthusiasm for the fuel. And retailers were unwilling 
to invest the required capital to provide retail facilities with com¬ 
pleted conversions at such a low level. 


striving for a "new look”. But 
they deny suggestions that the 
company is leaping on the 
CNG bandwagon. 

Rather, the Government’s 


CNG promotion was in trouble 
before Caltex looked at its 
potential, they say. There was a 
vacuum at the marketing and 
selling ends of the programme. 


At the retail level, most CNG 
stations were “backyard” 
operations. Despite a clear 
Government policy to en¬ 
courage the use of the alter- 
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Diners at "The Tbp of Tokyo" regularly compliment the By maintaining rigid temperature controls and strict 
restaurant on the succulent freshness of its snapper handling procedures, the Corporation has gained a first 

Nobuo knows he can only take half the credit class reputation amongst Importers and exporters, for 


The rest belongs to the Shipping 
Corporation of New Zealand. As 
sea-carrier to the nation, we're 
responsible for delivering plump New 
Zealand snapper to Japan In the same 
beautmiHy fresh condition In which it 
was first frozen. 
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shipping a huge variety of cargoes 
around the world — reliably, efficiently. 
The Shipping Corporation can do 
( the same fbr your valuable cargo as 
’ we’ve done with snapper to Japan. 
Contact us now for expert advice on 
your particular shipping needs. 

You’U find us ready to listen. 


The Shipping Coiporation 
of New Zealand Limited 

Sea Carrier to the Nation 



native fuel, people were not 
queuing to convert their cars. 

The promotion of CNG, in¬ 
deed, was almost a shambles 
from the consumer’s point of 
view. 

The answer was obvious, but 
highly capital-intensive. The 
way to get CNG on the road 
was to retail it in exactly the 
same manner that the motorist 
was served with petrol — 
through a reliable network of 
prime-sited filling stations. 

Individual retailers were not 
willing to put up the required 
investment — around $150,000 
— without confidence in (he 
immediate future of the fuel. 

But Caltex, which had both 
the money and the existing ser¬ 
vice station sites, figured that 
the time and the market were 
ready for the establishment of a 
network of high volume CNG 
outlets. 

The greatest soul-searching 
for the company, said Bayley, 
was that CNG would be com¬ 
peting with petrol. 

Caltex reassured itself that it 
was in fact in the business of 
marketing "energy”, like other 
diversifying oil companies. 

It has been suggested that 
Caltex was premature with its 
announcement, but Bayley and 
Common said the company 
quickly found itself in the posi¬ 
tion of having to come "public¬ 
ly dean”. 

The homework had been 
done — the overseas research 
on equipment, safety and other 
technical aspects. The com¬ 
pany was talking with gas sup¬ 
ply authorities and finalising 
equipment orders. 

Probably the most to be sur¬ 
prised by the announcement 
were the retailers, 50 of whom 
will be dealing with CNG. 

Bayley said that while it 
might seem the company has 
not been active since the 
February launch, it has since 
placed orders for all the equip*, 
ment and has talked to more 
than 400 dealers. 

Negotiations for choosing the 
key 50 sites are now "well 
down the track”. They will be 
stations with two to three times 
the volume of the average 
outlet. 

Generally, the industry and 
the public reacted well to the 
Caltex proposal. The Govern- 
ment, of course, was ecstatic. 

Motor Trades Association 
executive director Max Barclay 
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Maverick insurer opts out 


by Rae Mazengarb 

LIFE insurance companies are 
fuming over the withdrawal of 
the Guardian Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company from the 
industry’s "twisting” agree¬ 
ment. 


The agreement is an ethical 
arrangement, intended to pre¬ 
vent “open slather” competi¬ 
tion where life offices "twist” 
business from other companies. 

The Australian Trade Prac¬ 
tices Commission ruled that 
such agreements were restric¬ 


tive. It decided that the 
Australian Life Offices Associa¬ 
tion, on which the New 
Zealand industry body is based, 
should withdraw its constitu¬ 
tion. 

That body has been replaced 
by the Life Insurance Federa¬ 


tion of Australia (LIFA), but 
the New Zealand Life Offices 
Association lives on. 

Guardian Royal Exchange is 
not a member of the LOA, but 
it was party to the industry’s 
twisting agreement. 

Just before the company 


Securities Commission wants ‘bite’ in bark 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Securities Commission 
wants to sharpen its teeth. 

It has asked for significant 
changes to the Act which 
governs its operation — to 
boost its public watchdog role. 

The commission has sug¬ 
gested to Justice Minister Jim 
McLay a number of proposed 
amendments to the Securities 
Aci 1978. The amendments 
were briefly referred to in the 
commission’s annual report, 
tabled in Parliament on Thurs¬ 
day. 

McLay also confirmed to 
NBR that "significant" 
changes were being sought, but 
declined to release details. 

But NBR understands at 
least one of the amendments 
seeks to establish the commis¬ 
sion’s right to make public 


comments on various financial 
schemes and proposals, and 
perhaps allow it to issue public 
warnings on doubtful ventures. 

It seems almost certain that 
the move to give the commis¬ 
sion a statutory right to have a 
"public voice” stems from its 
highly publicised run-in with 
the Aqua Avia-Skybus pro¬ 
moters at the end of last year. 

Commission chairman Colin 
Patterson issued warnings to 
potential Skybus investors that 
the society wbs “thoroughly 
badly constituted". The result 
was an angry response from the 
promoters, who claimed Patter¬ 
son was exceeding his legal 
jurisdiction. 

The spat between the com¬ 
mission and Skybus has ap¬ 
parently highlighted a legal 
loophole in the Securities Act 


— one that the. commission ap¬ 
parently wants filled as quickly 
as possible. 

The encounter with the com¬ 
mission resulted in Skybus 
threatening legal action against 
Patterson. 

It seems the commission now 
wants firmly to establish its 
authority, and wants to be able 
to make public assessments 
without the threat of landing 
up in court. 

Section 10(c) of the Securities 
Act 1978 seems to hold the key 
to this particular amendment. 

The section states that it is 
one of ilie functions of the tom- 

Continued on Paga 17 
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If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
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. seeking 


launched its latest insurance 
product, Safeguard, Guardian 
gave the LOA executive notice 
of its intention to withdraw 
from the agreement from 
January 31 this year. 

The move has disturbed 
LOA members, who see it ns an 
intention to “market by 
replacement”. 

They say it will disturb the 
equilibrium in the market 
piece. 

They arc more concerned at 
what they claim is the question 
of ethics — the possibility of 
Guardian "stealing” clients 
and business from other com¬ 
panies. 

Sources in the insurance in¬ 
dustry say this type of action 
will cost the consumer, because 
the surrender value of original 
policies in many cases is unlike¬ 
ly to match the amount already 
paid in premiums. 

The LOA — which consists 
of l J life companies or mutual 
societies and represents nearly 
75 per cent of the market — 
sets the standards for the life in¬ 
dustry according to what it con- 

Continued on Page 2 


CFM accord nearer 


by Klaus Sorensen 

CANTERBURY Frozen Meat 
and its largest, and unwelcome, 
shareholder, Primary Pro¬ 
ducers Co-operative Society, 
may be much closer to reaching 
BO agreement than either of 
them realise. 

NBR inquiries revealed last 
week that the main disagree¬ 
ment between the two Is nor 
whether the PPCS should have 
a shareholding in CFM, but 


over boardroom representation. 

The CFM directors are wor¬ 
ried that the PPCS will block- 
vote Itself into total control of 
the meat processor’s board. 

But It seems that both may be 
able to agree to the PPCS 
holding four board seats out of 
11, which would allow CFM 
chairman Ian McKellar and 
fellow director Ralph Satter- 
thwalte to retain their seats. 

Continued on Page 12 
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by Warren Berryman 

THOUSANDS of acres of 
prime pine forests and state 
forest cutting rights are the 
prizes for the winner of last 
week’s battle for control of 
Henderson and Pollard. 

Timber is In short supply 
and forestry giants and wood 
product manufacturers are 
scrambling to obtain supplies. 

Henderson and Pollard, With 
15,000 acres of prime , clear 
pine forests and state forest cut* 
ting rights, was a prime 
takeover target. • 

A bold: dawn raid on the- 
stockmarkct by. Fisher , sod- 
Paykel last week brought : the 
appliance manufacturer s 
holding up to 40 per' 
thwarting a Fdtex bid .for 55 
per cent tontrol bf H and P* • 
The :•:bltodiedFeltejc^ai 
then faced, with ia new ehttMtt 
in* the tat* jor-the: ! eno- P;. 
shares.: . : “'k vD-y «7 : ’. 

Cur^r Hoh, anpl&r .timber- 


rich company and itself the 
subject of an unsuccessful 
takeover bid from Fletcher's, 
moved into the market for un¬ 
committed H and P shares. 

Feltex, with its. hopes for a 
controlling interest stymied, 
decided to cut Its losses and sell 
Its existing 23 per cent 
shareholding to the new bid¬ 
der. , • 

. The buying spree left Carter, 
Holt tyith a 30 per cent holding 
in Henderson add Pollard. 

; Fisher and Paykcl held 40 per 
cent, H and P family interests 
and uncommitted investors 
took op the remainder. 

: H and P directors saw Feliex 
M a thrcBt to their ComponyV 
Iiutependence; apd J.'PwJk 
threat, fo minority shareholder • 

. Interests. PK 
, FdtezbW WW percedtofthe 

^iSid P Subtly holding* at:. 

. st^:betweea:i l i; 
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Guardian rejects ‘no poaching’ insurance agreement Joint agreement to mine Chathams phosphate near 

r . . .. _ . « _« 


From Page 1 

Bidets acceptable business prac¬ 
tice. 

It ensures that its members 
have paid the statutory 
$500,000 to the Public 
Trustee, and that they have 
substantial financial baddng. 

But it has also imposed a 
code of practice since its 
establishment in 1906. In par¬ 
ticular it has persuaded the in¬ 
dustry to accept the view that 
twisting, or replacement of 
.policies, must be discouraged. 

Even some non-members 
(which Include Government 
Life, Yorkshire General and 
Metropolitan Life, as well as 
Guardian) held to the tenor of 
the agreement. 

There is nothing to stop a 
policy-holder from changing 
policies. He or she may see one 
which is better tailored to his or 
her particular needs. 

But if an agent goes to a 


policy-holder and persuades 
that person to take a policy 
with another company, a twist 
has been originated and the 
agent is penalised through the 
commission which goes to the 
company which sold the 
original policy. 

The rule is a contentious one, 
because it can be applied to 
situations where the twist is, in 
fact, originated by the client. It 
depends on the time between 
the cancellation of the first 
policy and the taking of the 
next. 

Executive director of the 
LOA Barry Bryant admits this 
is “rough justice" and that in¬ 
nocent twists sometimes invoke 
the penalty. But he said the 
association had tried to 
distinguish between the two 
.situations and had found agenia 
could readily describe any twist 
as "innocent”. 

Now the matter is determin¬ 


ed purely on the basis of the 
“facts" as they appear. The 
client is not consulted, and 
never knows if the charge of 
twisting has been levelled at an 
agent. 

"Agents don't like it," 
Bryant said. But they realised 
the agreement helped keep 
stability in the industry. 

According to Bryant, Guard¬ 
ian was the only company 
which was openly marketing Its 
products on the basis of en¬ 
couraging the replacement of 
other products. 

Guardian assistant general 
manager David Meldrum 
defended his company's stance 
on the grounds that initially, 
when the company signed the 
"twisting” agreement, it 
recognised there were problems 
with the rule. 

It was never perfect, he said, 
because it could catch innocent 
caBes. But the company also 


recognised the advantages of 
becoming a party to the agree¬ 
ment. For starters, no other 
company could take business 
from Guardian without the 
penalties being invoked. 

But when the company was 
ready to launch its new in¬ 
surance pack, it could see the 
imperfections of the rule 
outweighing the advantages. 

Meldrum suggested the in¬ 
surance plan was new and 
could easily surpass other life 
products. Guardian advertises 
it as “a totally new concept — 
flexible savings accumulation 
and life assurance protection in 
the proportions that suit 
YOU." 

The company could see the 
twisting agreement might cause 
great problems from a 
marketing point of view; agents 
could lose commission if they 
replaced "traditional" in- 
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When it’s speed you need - 


Cali Courier Systems. We’re the guys who get It there — 
fasil Not quite supersonic — at least not yet. But still the 
most sophisticated solution when you’ve got problems with 
urgent document delivery, inter-branch mail, reports, com¬ 
puter material... anything that has to go by the fastest, most 
reliable system. . 



Qty Pak rapid ‘round tom 
document and small package 
service, mall clearance and 
pick-up. . 

Panic Pak for ultra-urgent, 
lime sensitive consignments 
firm Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Invercargill 
to any Air New Zealand 
domestic destination. 


Jet Pak overnight door-to- 
door Intercity courier service 
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In New Zealand. 

World Pak number one Inter¬ 
national courier system to 
almost anywhere In the world 
with top speed, top security. 
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surance policies with 
Saveguard. 

"We could see ourselves in a 
situation where 70 to 80 per 
cent of cases (where the rule 
could be invoked) would be in 
the best interest of the policy¬ 
holder, when previously that 
figure was 10 per cent or less,” 
he said. 

Meldrum said the other com¬ 
panies "misinterpreted” 
Guardian's withdrawal from 
the twisting agreement. His 
company did not intend a 
wholesale assault on other com¬ 
panies’ business. 

So far only about 3.5 per cent 
of the new policies issued have 
been replacements for Guard¬ 
ian's older type. 

And while Meldrum says 
there is no way of measuring 
how many new policy-holders 
are former clients of other com¬ 
panies, he argues it can't be 
more than 5 per cent. 

Bryant admitted it was too 
soon to guage the extent of the 
twisting. 

But he is critical of methods 
which, he said, bring the whole 
industry into “bad odour”. 

“I don’t believe replacement 
of business is an acceptable 
marketing method in this coun¬ 
try," he said. Even overseas 
where marketing methods are 
changing, the industry regard 
twisting as unethical, he main¬ 
tained. 

But he expects the situation 
wil be "sorted out in the 
market-place”. 

Guardian now loses protec¬ 
tion against commercial 
plunderers, but Bryant said it 


was unlikely sucharad^ 

response wouldcomtfitoS 

other companies, "m Jr 
could be in the product* 
but not in the twist 

Guardian might appear tab 
“out in the cold", bE* 
without industry rep^ 

11 to “W ha 
eligible for LOA mwixtS 
because - like iu ^ 
parent and associated eta 
panics -it uses brokers cri 
as sole agents to mala i> 
surance. 

The LOA does mi 
courage its members to m 
commission to broken, 
although Bryant aid 
members had recently bep B 
market some business ikqj 
brokers (less than 10 pa cod 

While Bryant said duj q 
not a bar to membership,^ 
mitted it would be virtually^ 
possible for a company ddy 
through brokers to btm 
members. 

Meldrum said it was dis^ 
pointing that the LOA n k 
restrictive, because it nm 
there was no industry boft 
representing all life office. 

He suggested the dosedshep 
attitude to broken mill 
quickly become outmoded u 
new marketing methods™ 
imported. 

Most life business is dooeh 
sole agents, but Bryant id 
many might want to tike i; 
another agency, thus becomir* 
general agents or broken, 
whom the LOA would rate 
see out of the life insuriw 
market. 


The week in brief 


THERE will be free wage 
bargaining when unions and 
employers start the annual 
negotiating ritual provided 
agreements do not exceed 14 
per cent. It seems the rise will 
be made up of the Arbitration 
Court’s 5 per cent award, 
which has already incurred 
Prime Ministerial wrath, a 3 
per cent tax cut and a 
“negotiated” six per cent. 
Wage controls are threatened if 
unions and employers step out¬ 
side the “guidelines' 1 . 
RAILWAYS has overcome 
Treasury opposition and 
tenders will be called for the 
Ara 5 in August. The $40 
million ferry will replace the 
ageing Aramoana and possibly 
the Aranui. 

THE retiring half of Air New 
Zealand's board, including 
chairman Bill Mace, will sur¬ 
vive till the end of the year. For 
some it is the second extension, 
ostensibly to clean up the 
Erebus disaster and find a 
replacement for former chief 
executive Morrie DavU. The 
flrBt of the airline’s Boeing 747 
fleet arrived and is due in ser*.. 
vice on June 11. 
AUCKLAND airport 
engineers who picketed the 
. domestic passenger terminal 
and marched down the runway 
were fined following the con¬ 
viction of their regional union 


by Ann Taylor 
i JOINT agreement to mine 
taphoritu on the Chatham 
Eb being planned. 

Etcher Challenge, in con¬ 
ation with two German 
has just finished 

Snary investigations of 


the area and a- prospecting 
licence to cover 193,330 square 
kilometres was issued last 
week. 

The Sonne, the German ship 
used to make the preliminary 
Investigation, has returned to 
Wellington. 


Twenty-five tonnes of 
phosphate were brought back 
and are "sitting in a yard at 
Tawa," according to Richard 
Bentley, who is in charge of the 
Fletcher Challenge side of the 
venture. 

Who would do the field trials 


has to be decided — "We'll 
distribute it to anyone who 
wants it,” Bentley said. 

The German interest has 
been in testing deep-sea mining 
technology. 

According to Bentley the 


iusiness legislation due in House, much amended 


German grab was “absolutely 
marvellous. But the coring 
device was lost. It got left on 
- the bottom of the sea.” 

The Germans will look at the 
geological and mineability 
aspects and have taken 
representative samples back to 
Germany. 


Bentley said that if there 
were no national benefit, the 
project would not be con- 
. aidered. He pointed to the 
possible growth In agriculture 
from the phosphates applica¬ 
tion. 


TOO major pieces of legisla¬ 
te afftctlng business will 
-nni lo Parliament during the 
uiioo which began last 
Tbmdiy. Both are expected to 
bt extensively changed in the 
of submissions during the 
amt recess. 

Tbe bills are the Accident 
Compensation Amendment 
No $) Bill, seeking to throw 
sore of the burden for wage 
mtatnance after accidents on 
to employers and employees, 
the Credit Contracts Bill, 
rigjully a sweeping catchall 
Rxnure for lending, but 
ttady substantially narrowed 
by the Statutes Revision Com- 
niltee. 

Other legislative moves 
fodudowed in the traditional 


secretary Jim Buiterwoni 
earlier. 

RUGBY and athletics m 
man Ces Blazey came underie- 
creasing pressure fromtfU* 
associations opposed to 
Springbok tour. The proflKu 
associations will wl* 
Blazey's continuing 
ship of the national body. 

Week ahead 

TUESDAY: PerendJ ^ 
society conference, Haw 
till Thursday. y 

WEDNESDAY: Nev W® 3 
Refining AGM, ^ 

THURSDAY: CapjJJ* 
Assurance AGM, Aud®"; 
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the benefits of the scheme and 
make them available earlier 
than at present. A new code for 
establishing and operating 
credit unions will be establish¬ 
ed through changes to the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1909, 
he said. 

The Government's Intention 
to bring in legislation 
thoroughly to revise the Min¬ 
ing Act was also mentioned. 
Social and environmental 
issues resulting from mining 
activities would be covered in 
this, the Governor-General in¬ 
dicated. 

He also reiterated the 


groups in the demands they 
make on the economy. 

Sir David Beattie said it was 
essential that all groups of the 
economy — salary and wage 
earners, the self-employed, 
companies and the Govern¬ 
ment — exercise restraint in 
their claims on resources. "The 
Government for its part is 
determined to maintain a tight 
rein on its expenditure.” 

That the Government is con¬ 


scious of claims that it could 
move faster to reform the 
economic system was made 
clear. Sir David said it believes 
the benefits of a more com¬ 
petitive economy and a more 
logical' system of protection 
will be considerable but added: 
"Structural changes take lime. 
A determined but deliberate ap¬ 
proach has been adopted which 
will ensure that possible dif¬ 
ficulties are minimised.” 


resentative samples back to Fishing interests have been 
rmany. concerned the mining will 

disrupt fish life. But Bentley 
Agronomy studies will be that while the problem 

conducted here by independent needed to be addressed, it was 
consultants, ANZDEC, and nol . a major one. "We will 
Fletcher Challenge will be produce a technique that will 
looking at marketing the direct- ^ave minimum impact on the 
application fertiliser. environment," he told NBR. 

Bentley, who expects the On the last leg of the cruise 
company to sink $500,000 Into the rock sampled averaged 120 
the project over the next two parts per million of uranium, 
years, said the project seemed limd . locked HeMsits with 
to be "well worth investigating 1Q0 parts are conB ycred 
at this stage . economic to mine but the Inac- 

“By 1988-90 we’ll be import- cessabllity of the Chatham 
g a tremendous amount of ex- phosphorite has raised specula¬ 

tive rock from outside uon that the companies might 
ceania,” he said. be looking to mine uranium. 


—J - 

ing a tremendous amount of ex¬ 
pensive rock from outside 
Oceania," he said. 


by the Statutes Revision Lom- Government’s plan to in- 

.... troduce a bill providing for the 

Other legislative moves dUsolution of the Meat In- 
fotthadowed In the traditional d ustry Authority and the repeal 
J«di-lTom the-Throne by the Qf p rov | 8 i ons covering 
tetmor-General included a m } n j 8ler i a i control over 
ffl to establish the Railways slaughtering and processing 
Department as a corporation. h 
He alio Indicated the cnargc8. 

Government's intention to The Governor-General 
amend the Home Ownership echoed Government appeals 
Savings Act of 1974 to improve for restraint by sectional 


TOP WORLD EXPERT 
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Deer farm still for sale 




THE country’s first licensed 
deer farm is still on the market 
and its owner’s — Consolidated 
Trader* companies —■ remain ' 
in an unresolved receivership. 
Deer-farming ran as a hot 
calender for glamour-business 
of the 1970s, but when the 
Native returns on the velvet 
aphrodisiac fell, so did the for- 
tow of prime instigators Con¬ 
solidated. 

In June last year, the four 
■ companies in the Consolidated 
we put in to receiver- 
% by die ANZ Bank. Chair- 
ton Rex Giles said then he was 
^^dent the company could 
jpjjly trade its way back to 

A week before the pioneer 
I®* exporter was placed in 
^eiverahip Giles announced 
SJ contracts with an 
“T company for $2 million 
of opossum skins. 


TAKE A 
BREAK 
GO TROUT 

fishing. 


A few months earlier. Con¬ 
solidated had confirmed plans 
to go public with the Duke of 
Athoil, one of Scotland’s 
largest landowners, as chair¬ 
man. 

In March this year the com¬ 
pany's 679-hectare property, 38 
kilometres from Taupo, was 
put up for auction by the 
receivers’ agents. Described by 
Giles as a property “hunted 
upon by royalty", the fenced 
deer farm was passed in at 
$800,000. 

Giles, after Initially co¬ 
operating with the receivers, at¬ 
tempted to gel an injunction to 
prevent the receivers' sale. He 
was unsuccessftiL 

Max Downes, one of the 
receivers from Hutchison Hull i 
and Company, said there was 
interest in the game portion of 
the business and negotiations to 
sell were under way: 
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Commerce. 

■ She will be panting a serta ofI ■* “‘^ring5fl£5“ 
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■ critique and role-playing, based on actual phono calls. 

■ T-... J only available on . company basis, wi.h a maximum participator cif li lrainete ' 

.per seminar. \ 

■j - Coal of each seminar to negptlbi)|e, dependlng on' content, but will not be lea than fl sMQ Pk- ; 
for a 2 -day serhinar. | • 
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"SEATS is beneficial 
for both apprentice and employer 


With SEATS the apprentices have 
already been taught the general 
basics they need. This means they can 
be more productive in the workshop 
sooner. I did my training overseas and 
this is very much how it’s run there. 
There are little things the boys have to 
learn in the workshop, but you expect 
that. With SEATS they’ve pretty well 
been pre-selected so it’s not so much 
a matter of luck how they'll turn out. 



This way you see their report from the 
programme and you know that they’re 
dedicated to becoming an engineer. 
From my personal experience with 
our apprentice, Mark Warr, I think the 
scheme is working very well and I'm 
glad I employed someone from the 
SEATS programme. I’m sure the 
scheme will help to fill the gap in ■■ 
qualified tradesmen in New Zealand . 77 

Mr T. Manders, 
Alliance Engineering, Wellington. 


Here’s how the employer benefits 


The Special Engineering 
Apprentice Training Scheme 
offers many attractive 
benefits to employers, not 
the least of which must be 
the considerable practical 
experience trainees will 
possess after the 20 weeks 
of pre-apprenticeship 
training. 

The course also offers 
-employers a high standard 
of recruitment. 



All trainees successfully 
completing the course will 
be recommended for First 
Assessment. As well as this, 
technical institutes will 
provide each trainee with an 
end-of-course report. This 
pre-employment screening 
and assessment will vastly 
reduce the amount of time 
ahd money normally spent 
on staff recruitment. 
Employers may also be 


eligible for a $40 a week ■ 
wage subsidy, paid for the 
first 55 weeks of the 
apprenticeship. . ■} 

This subsidy applies if - 
SEATS apprentices arp htfea 
over and above normal:. ■ : 
apprentice recruitment - ■ t 
If you require further detau?.. 
or an application famiior, 100 , 
SEATS programme 
fill in and post the coupon 
below.. - 


Commissioner of Apprenticeship Name ' 

Department of Labour 1 ? 

PrivateiSag Wellington^, ' ■ *./.£■Name ' 

. 1 •' i - ' ' iv'' '■ •‘•’•Addredj!._:7 : '' 
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[oint-venture fish ‘dumping’ angers local industry 


by Allan Parker 

[fllNT-venture fishing vessels 
gt breaking a gentlemen’s 
greaoem within the fiahing 
g^by selling part of their 


catches on the local market. 

The practice is squeezing 
domestic fishermen, who rely 
on the local market for their 
livelihood. But joint ventures 
between New Zealand and 


foreign fishing interests are in¬ 
tended to be concerned largely 
with the export market. 

Now the domestic industry is 
pressing the Government to 
stop the local joint venture 


Gold’s lustre ignores farmers 


by Ann Taylor 

ljUJD use and dredging con¬ 
fuses have been changed for 
rfc Grey River gold dredge, 
i’i Announcing Kanierl Gold 
l-iwMog Ltd’s licence last 
Ktr, Energy Minister Bill 
! Birth said "careful considera¬ 
te 1 ’had been given to the ef- 
f fet of dredging on nearby 
fata. 

‘ Bar licence conditions were 
dunged on May 15 to allow 
Ae company to start mining 
vital "land use” being 
determined. 

The original licence preclud- 1 
ed dredging until "land use” 
had been determined; there was 
to be no dredging in the river 
bed and the company had to 
ctain approvals under other 


No dredging "except for 
gif is now allowed in the 


river bed. The requirement 
that approvals be sought has 
been taken out without 
substitution. 

In November last year, 
detailed conditions for restora¬ 
tion, bonds and methods were 
laid down. Land use was to be 
determined by the Westland 
Land Use Committee in con¬ 
sultation with affected private 
land-owners. 

The company asked the 
Mines Division of the Ministry 
of Energy to reconsider the 
conditions, which it argued 
would "jeopardise” its chances 
to dredge successfully. The 
division obliged. 

Birch announced last Oc¬ 
tober that information on the 
dredging programme would be 
supplied in advance, but the 
May 15 changes took locals and 
farmers by surprise. 

Farmers took action last year 


by revising to allow survey 
teams over their properties. 

Farmer, Peter Robertson, 
said then the situation was "in¬ 
credible”. 

“Here we have a dredge com¬ 
pany owned by Americans tell¬ 
ing New Zealand citizens how 
to run their land,” he said. 

But powers vested in the 
Minister of Mines over-ride 
those of the Minister of 
Agriculture, and the Mines Act 
is not wholly subject to the pro¬ 
visions of the Town and Coun¬ 
try Planning Act. 

Kanieri, a wholly-owned 
American company, plans to 
spend $16 million over the next 
two years scaling up its West 
Coast operation. 


sales through legislative or 
regulatory controls. 

At present there are no con¬ 
trols except a gentlemen's 
agreement not to disrupt or 
damage the domestic 
fishermen’s market by dump¬ 
ing cheaper fish into local fish 
stalls. 

The agreement, by general 
consent, ha s extended to what 
is in effect a veto on any joint 
venture sales in New Zealand. 

But recently, joint venture 
fish has been sold through 
retail outlets in Auckland, 
Wellington and Dunedin. 

Most of the fish has come 
from Soviet boats fishing ofT 
the New Zealand coast in part¬ 
nership with New Zealand 
companies, industry sources 
claim. 

The fish that is being sold is 
mostly orange roughy and oreo 
dory, marketed as perch and 
dory. 

Pressure from the Federation 
of Commercial Fishermen stop¬ 
ped sales in Wellington. But 
they continue in the oilier two 
centres. 

Last week, incensed local 


fishermen sailed into battle 
against the Russian flotillas. 

Port Chalmers fishermen 
asked the federation to press for 
a ban on the practice. 

Their remit was debated at 
the annual convention of the 
federation in Auckland. 

Voting was to have taken 
place late last week, after NBR 
went to press. But industry 
sources were confident the 
remit would be adopted. . 

The Dunedin request was 
blunt: "That there he no sales 
of joint venture fish on the local 
market.” 

The southern fishermen add¬ 
ed: “The legal position is clear 
enough (there are no controls) 
but it is considered tliat any 
joint venture fish on any local 
market is fish we can’t sell." 

Outgoing president Ted Col¬ 
lins agreed. Reporting to 
delegates, he said: "Join ven¬ 
ture fish is continuing to be 
sold in New Zealand and has 
resulted in the loss of some 
traditional markets previously 
enjoyed by domestic caught 
fish. 

"In one area (Auckland), 



Outsiders In tho gun. 

local boats were on limits for 
terakihi while join venture fish 
was being sold in that city. 

"It is high time that more 
control was exercised over 
these landings and that the 
Fishing Industry Board be ask¬ 
ed to monitor the sale of any 
joint venture caught fish sold 
on the local market.” 

Privately, however, 
fishermen remain sceptical that 
their protests will result in an 
official clampdown on the prac¬ 
tice. 

Fisheries Minister Duncan 
MacIntyre told last week's con¬ 
vention that they will have to 
live with joint ventures until 
local fishing interests arc able 
to take over their role as deep¬ 
water resource developers. 


Great South carve-up 


Beat the rising cost of staff travel. 
$45 PCr wce k ^ lote ^ accommodation 


! by Allan Parker 
‘ OIL prospectors will know this 
wid how the Government has 
l decided to carve up one of the 
liigtst off-shore areas for ex¬ 
ploration licences. 

Ministry of Energy officials 
*ill finalise the number and 
Jia of specific licence areas in 
•it inhospitable Great South 
Bain - regarded as a promis- 
“4 area but providing oil 
companies with a big produc- 
txn challenge. 

Tie Government will adver- 
ihe licences in the oil in- 
bible, the United States- 
! ™ed Oil and Gas Journal, 

; «send separate letters to an 
Qitnsive" address list of 
^ 'be prospectors who have 
lf ‘Wn interest in the area, run- 
off Banks Peninsula 
Mk Great South Basin. 

Hunt Petroleum has already 
^ granted licences for two 
5 “ m ^ Great South Basin, 
nghi of renewal, next 
■ u produces a satisfac¬ 


tory exploration programme. 

Stewart Petroleum filed an 
application for 2 licences in the 
area last November. 

Stewart Petroleum, a 
$100,000 capital company, is 
owned 60 per cent by Pan 
Pacific Petroleum Holdings 
Ltd and 30 per cent by Mineral 
Resources. The remaining 10 
per cent is owned by New 
Zealand and Australian in¬ 
dividual shareholders. 

Pan Pacific Petroleum 
Holdings is a recently formed | 
company owned half by Pan ■ 
Pacific Petroleum NL of 
Australia, the remaining half of 
the shares being held by 
Mineral Resources and Otter 
Exploration directors and 
geologists. 

Applications will be made.on 
the applicants' proposed work 
programmes and their financial 
status — whether they can af¬ 
ford to actually undertake an 
exploration programme In their 
preferred areas. 


Ideal for temporary 
or permanent out-of-town \ ^ 

assignments \ 

The $45 Hotel Accommodation Package — ^ 

and at this low price, staff will feel at home ^ 

away from home and you’ll cut your expense 
budget. 

Staypack's incredibly low prices are guaranteed till the end 
of 1981 so you can plan ahead. You can even afford to have staff 
stay longer if necessary at a price far below other 

accommodation schemes. While everything else in our 

economy seems to be rising in cost, Staypacks amazingly low 
cost is a sure inflation beater. And you can t beat the 
accommodation for the price either. 

The ftwSkoSrs non-faciHty hotel accommodation for ^ 

. ” I. t .:tliw a R nr 7 rial! W&ffU. fo? £3Ch l _ 
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When people 
talk franchising 
I.F. listens. 

belt™ ^ ^ b? ve 8 product, business of service that you 

vc an he franchised, International Franchising would' like to 
hear from you. 

We consider ourselves the' world's top franchising . 
Professionals and believe that our track record can 

back up this claim- 

b»ve been involved with the development of many of . 
‘‘“arana s and New Zealand’s major franchise programing 

of our greatest franchising successes have come from : 
wm panies or individuals who weren’t even sure if they had 
something to franchise. • 

^Orlnitisl meetings are on a noiobligatiop, nocoit basis- 
"oo you do come to tee us we think.you’ll be impressed 
by our client list •• "■ 

' To organise an appointment call: . . i 


WTERKATIONAX franchising 

fijray Tower, DoWntown,j\qcyaiuL v ' 
- TekpHone (Q9) 792-26?,'P,<^Bd*Slg 


S in. 1 here are oi noteia m iuwib . , \ 

nd that offer single or twin room's at these lower than low > 
rates. Staff will staywhere there*i friendly company, *ning facilities, 
and a cosy bar to relax in after a day s work. They’ll feel at home 
away from home and be able to work harder on the job after a good 
night’s rest. Plus, there’s the option of the 
Staypack meal pdan. . 

Of course you can unwind after your 
business is concluded by taking a holiday at 
the great Staypack rate. 

the day for $3 

cut lunches for $3 and special three-course 
set-mertu dinners for only 
The Staypack Standard 

Is always met. 51 is a lot of hotels 
arid naturally standards differ. Some a 

undoubtedly better than otfiere but 

all meet the minimum standards 
we set ourselves. We could 

have charged premiums for • 

various standards but thought 
you would prefer one reliable 

price. If ydu want private ■: 


' ,V • / 



Low cost 

hotel accommodation 
at these 47 locations 
throughout 
New Zealand 


Sta 1 
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Editorial 


IN the United States — the bastion of free 
enterprise — investment is heavily 
regulated and (he public interest is 
safeguarded (perhaps unduly) by a well- 
fanged Securities Exchange Commission 
which makes our own Securities Commis¬ 
sion look like a pup. But the pup aspires to 
grow quickly* and to bite . 

The SBC was set up in the Depression 
years* in the wake of a Wall Street collapse 
which heightened public perceptions that 
something had to be done to protect in¬ 
vestors. Thus the legislators provided it 
with wide enforcement powers. It can 
bring suits against companies to secure In¬ 
junctions which constrain them from tak¬ 
ing actions it considers improper. It has 
broad scope to regulate broking dealers 
and to scrutinise Stock Exchange listings. 
It has broad Investigatory powers (the ef¬ 
fect of its merely announcing an investiga¬ 
tion can have a telling effect in the 
marketplace). It can bring enforcement 
proceedings. It is involved in commodities 
regulation. It can rescind takeovers it con¬ 
siders have been improperly accomplish¬ 
ed. And In recent years* it has been involv¬ 
ed In the area of corporate governance and 
morality, by fostering shareholder 
democracy. 

Our Securities Commission emerged 
much later, In the wake of the JBL and 
Securitibank collapses. Under the Initial 
draft legislation aimed at restoring in¬ 
vestor confidence, there was no provision 
for a Securities Commission* but draco¬ 
nian powers were to be given to Justice 
Department officials. But neither Parlia¬ 
ment nor the Justice Department had 
demonstrated any effective capability for 
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coping with company law reform, and the 
weight of evidence to the parliamentary 
select committee prompted a re-think in 
favour of an independent body to assume 
responsibility both for company law 
reform* and to police the securities 
market. Part I of the resultant legislation 
came into force on May 1 1979, enabling 
the commission to operate and exercise 
certain powers in advance of the substan¬ 
tive provisions of Part n of the law taking 
effect. 

The appointment of Colin Patterson as 
chairman was something of a coup. He has 
a reputation as a shrewd commercial 
lawyer. Because of his prestige, much 
weight will be given by the Government to 
the legislative reforms which hla commis¬ 
sion recommends. 

The commission’s priority has been to 
reform the law to ensure that investors are 
fairly informed of the facts relevant to 
their investment decisions and that the 
rules are workable In the marketplace. But 
it has kept a low profile* favouring the 
softly-softly approach. In April last year* It 
produced draft regulations to control 
advertising relating to the public offering 
of securities* to contents of prospectuses 
required for certain public offerings* and 
to incidental matters. Submissions were 
sought before May 31 1980 (more than 70 
were received)* and the commission hoped 
to recommend the implementation of Part 
II of the Act* along with the regulations* as 
soon as practicable after June 30 that year. 

Work on the draft regulations has ob¬ 
viously been more time-consuming and 
difficult than was expected. Patterson’s 
aim has been to win the co-operation of the 


business community* persuading it to sup¬ 
port his belief that foil disclosure enables 
those considering investment prospects to 
find out all they need to know, thereby 
allowing the market to regulate itself. 

But business people — concerned, 
among other tilings* not to help their com¬ 
petitors — tend to baulk at frank 
disclosure. They are inclined to resist 
reform, too, because of the administrative 
burden required in preparing the 
necessary prospectuses and notices when 
they want to make a public offer. 

Late last year, as if to prove the point, 
the Aqua Avia Society flew Into the pic¬ 
ture with Skybus.If people are going into 
the market to raise money In advance 
against no security, shouldn't they meet 
the requirements of a company and issue a 
prospectus? The problem posed by the 
Skybus venture was to distinguish a com- 
merleal operation, under the guise of an 
Incorporated society and trying to raise 
fluids, from, say, a football club. (In prin¬ 
ciple* of course, if somebody wants to set 
up an airline* nobody should stop them, 
and a highly regulated transport 
sector which precludes the establishment 
of a new airline encourages entrepreneurs 
to fold legal loopholes as Aqua Avia did). 

But Patterson chase to publicly warn 
potential investors that the society was 
“thoroughly badly constituted", and their 
threats of legal action against him seem to 
have spurred efforts to reinforce the com¬ 
mission's authority to allow It to make 
public assessments without fear of 
retaliatory litigation. 

The commission maintained It was not 
concerned about the merits of the Skybus 


proposal as an Investment, but-., 
mission director Bruce Ramntog “5 
ed-wa. “most unhappy 
ty of relevant Information avsML 
those being asked to join the wcWi 1 
reasonable that investors be ifibB 
protection at least of knowing the JL, 
the venture In which they areputS 
money. It is reasonable, too, toeW 
public to place some faith In the in*! 
and Integrity of bodies such 
Securities Commission established ht 
Government. If the coramlsihrt & 
tlveneas requires protection from 
writs, it should be given that pS 
(provided it does not act from milfy 
More fundamentally, whether Pn** 
Is required to Issue such audoq* 
parently is uncertain, If he U, thuds 
powers must be clarified. The us 
demands urgent attention, becaoultu 
be resolved before the commkbua 
publish its proposed legislative n&a 
under Part II of the Securities Ad h 
some of the changes sought fa; the now 
sion — according to Justice Mlntoafj 
McLay —' will significantly wMtsi 
powers, and apart from the AquiAib 
fair, there has been nothing to Isiku 
whether more powers are needed, (Nty 
acknowledges that it is open to qimfr 
whether broader powers are appropla 
“before the Act haa had s chuai 
operate".) Thus Patterson — sad b 
Government — must be wary ihitibp 
not rush to give the commission so cd 
bite that It discourages risk-taking, r& 
than encourages the calculated rliUtq 
that is supposed to be Its objective. 

-Bobfc' 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Rob’s whey 


WE QUOTE the following exactly as it ap¬ 
peared in My Way, by Prime Minister Robert 
Muidoon: 

"In retrospect, it may be claimed that Sid 
Holland (later, of course, Sir Sidney) was not a 
great prime minister and, as I remember him, he 
was not a man of great sensitivity or inrellectural 
accomplishment, either.” 

Of course, for us real intellecturals, spelling 
don’t count. 


Court out 

A CAUTIONARY word to politicians: mind 
your promises. 

A district court decision in Oslo has shown 
that election promises blandly made on the 
hustings can have costly consequences. Ac¬ 
cording to a recent edition of The Economist, the 
then minister for industry promised a state- 
owned textile factory’s employees during Nor¬ 
way’s 1977 campaign that none would lose their 
jobs. 

In 1979, some did, and three sued the 
Government for breach of promise. The court 
ruled the Government must pay them the 
equivalent of what they would have earned had 
they retained their jobs until retirement. 

It would be nice to think that the precedent 
might make candidates a little more restrained 
when drumming up votes here in November.., 


Matt goes missing 

THERE appears to be some confusion at the 
Aqua Avia Society, promoters of the Skybus 
idea* about channels of communication. 

Chairman Sir Reginald Barnwell says he haa 
lost chief executive Matt Thompson somewhere 
in the United States or Britain. Thompson is 
there somewhere to tie up aircraft supply deals 


PLANNING STAGE OF COMMONWEALTH 
HEADS OF STATE CONFERENCE... 


Comment 


The Indispensable Man and automated purse strings 



by Heather Marshall 

rr ill started with this new technology. Fifteen 
Ln «o most firms processed their payrolls 
book-keeping machines, or a couple of 
JStely Intelligent clerks were shut up in the 
®7of[ice with a simple manual system. 

P Thev picked up errons before the money went 
iniotli pay packets and they were happy, relax- 

came the silicon chipl Brisk 
«wiK programmers, with no idea of the com- 
Ete of a factory payroll, turned out package 
Sejjimd told company secretaries to get rid of 
du junior clerk. 

Pram now on, one person could cope with the 
jobrnd still hsve time to spare. The junior girl 
Btn i unwillingly into a nice little job helping 
lb hud storeman with his packing slips, and 
iht middle-aged clerk accepted the new regime 
mhhis mind on his mortgage repayments, and 
jnear on the accelerated rate of his heart beats. 
Three months later he resigned. During that 
limi, he’d paid an employee 400 meal 
dkwances in one week, postponed for seven 
yean all direct credit payments into the 
sorters' bank accounts by putting the date in 
lb little boxes as 070777, instead of 070770, 
paid several men twice in one week and left out 
stttral others by transposing two digits of their 
computer numbers, and paid one woman at the 
me of 3000 dollars an hour. 

He resigned the day he put Y in the wrong 
bu md wiped all the information from the com¬ 
putet for ever and ever and ever. 

A month later, the accountant, the personnel 
manager and a couple of the brighter accounts 
clerks gave up their Easter break because the 
fwoiy staff were threatening to stop work if 
they didn't get their tax forms within the week. 
They shut themselves up in the board room 
with a mountain of dog-eared computer sheets 
jiuI tried to reconcile the tax on 600 IR12’s with 
the ludicrous company total thrown out by the 
computer. The realists among them went home 
on Sunday afternoon and tried to salvage what 
was left of ihe long weekend, when they realised 
rte ex-psy clerk hadn’t understood the need to 
»«P certain vital records. 

The accountant gathered up armfuls of com¬ 
puter sheets and went to the Inland Revenue 


Department and threw his company on its mer¬ 
cy. The department showed a tolerance not 
usually associated with it. It allowed each com¬ 
pany one really good foul-up in the first years of 
computerisation. 

Since those early days, things have changed. 
We have the paymaster, a real stayer, who learns 
from these experiences. He picks up the 
rudiments of the system with one firm, then 
moves on to others, for a few months each, leav¬ 
ing chaos behind him, until at the fourth or fifth 
attempt, everything falls into place. He has 
mastered the system. And he has his employer 
over a barrel. 

He is the indispensable man. 

His only concern now is to choke ofT any at¬ 
tempt by the company to give him an 
understudy. He agrees with the company 
secretary that there should be one, and smiles 
tigerishly at the cheerful youngster who is ap¬ 
prenticed to him. He gives the youth a half-hour 
run-down on the system, hands him a couple of 
in-put sheets and the clock cards of all factory 
staff* on split shifts, and leaves him to it. 

On pay day, the night shift look at their pay 
slips, see what inexperience can do to their 
livelihood for the next week and walk ofT the 
job. The shop steward won't allow the day shift 
to start in the morning, until the night shift have 
had their corrected pay packets delivered to 
their homes. 

The paymaster clucks sympathetically to the 
quivering clerk, brings out the totals he’s work¬ 
ed out, manually, for the night shift and sets to 
work. By mid-morning a convoy of taxis and 
company cars has delivered the pay envelopes to 
all night-shift staff, most of whom have chosen 
to live in the remotest areas of the district. The 
wheels of industry turn again. 

The paymaster has a busier than usual week 
getting the records straight again, but the 
understudy has scuttled back to production 
planning and can’t be lured out again. 

If a new man is brought into the company at a 
higher salary than the paymaster approves, he 
reads the situations vacant columns in the morn¬ 
ing paper over lunch in the cafcieria, pencilling 
squares around all ads headed "Paymaster." 

In the afternoon the accountant finds time to 
stop ofF at the pay office and tell the indispen¬ 
sable man what a good job he’s doing and 


Look who’s riding the 
bandwagon these days 


but Sir Reginald says he has not heard from 
Thompson since he left. 

"I've done everything I can to find him,” be¬ 
moans Sir Reginald. The only report he’s hod is 
vis the British press, 

We con assure the mystified chairman that 
Matt and the company’s vice chairman Dennis 
.Thompson (no relation) have been irk touch with 
jiis office by telephone and telex* lending news 
from Britain about tho signing of the deal to get 
a Viscount aircraft. 


On the slow track 

SOUTH Pacific Aluminium Ltd is busy cross¬ 
ing its Ts and dotting its Is on the environmen¬ 
tal impact report on the Aramoana ; smelter. 

The report, first expected qt the end of. 
March, then mid-May, then early June, and 
now a month away, Is required as “soon as prac¬ 
ticable" after application is : made for 
fast-track” procedures to apply under the Na- 
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tional Development 
The delays hare pushed ^£* 1 * 
awaited report close to the time^ 5 ^ ** 
on the Queensbury ^ ^ 

August tribunal hearing dg & 

Ltd's application 

Pl The effect will be 
auditing that its long geatoW 
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by Dave Witherow 

TEN years ago — five years ago, for that matter, 
'tew outdoor sportsmen saw themselves as 
“"sttyationiso. (I can remember hearing the 
, ra tovirontnentalist’’ used as an epithet of 
Duse 31 an acclimatisation society meeting.) 

P 1 * outdoors publications until recently 
wed this prevailing attitude — the big 
^ «ness was a playground for unreflecting 

• frTh ^ U | t * lcre ls now a new awareness in the 
tic playground is under terminal siege. 

* tune, then, field sportsmen are 
a. J aV0win S the cause that was always really 
wide k ,heif > 0urnals bristle with letters and 
NtwZealand^ mililanc y» ^ ave no c 9 ual * n 

^ means universal. Dim 
»rnf, °° terS an d dumb anglers abound and 
»ill T( , m W . C ° nirive 10 ima ilnc that their pursuits 
.boom n“ n S° m patible with the great resources 
ti ' pre,er sellout) at present being organis- 

' course 1® not the sole preserve of 

our eslecmed societ y : look 

Tba y®tt.) 

toied E m ? ,hal 8 wholc new battalion has 
i: ; tome emnk ■ urs ~~ a P° int established with 
?? w « *0 recent “Save the Rivers" 
i Wellington. 

lacldn,, cx P an ding clan is in the odd position 
^ focus ThcTr 1 ! 1 atiy cred lble sense — a political 
'i* this cunanv 8 ** an y> which formerly served 
. survlve * now only as a sort of 
^onnwmli natl ®P al conscience. And the en- 
fef! 10 be assimlUt^d lfiC3 ° f Sodal Credit reroain 

SP«*ibl]i5i a l K!2 r ? erin 8 stockpot of ecological 
5*lni bletZiS? been sprinkled the irrele- 
Qgs of the ORCD’s touring band of 


there’ll be a memo during the afternoon 
authorising him to pay himself another thou¬ 
sand a year. 

When the company is facing liquidation and 
the office staff is halved as an economy measure, 
again our man is advantaged as he works over¬ 
time making up redundancy pays. And when 
the company collapses altogether, he's the last to 
go- 


While the rest of the staff is besieging the 
employment agencies or the Labour Depart¬ 
ment, and before deciding which of several 
lucrative offers for his services lie will accept, 
he's making up the managing director's final 
salary cheque. 

Heather Marshall is the chief personnel officer 
of AWA 


Zip Partitio ning S ystems. 


environmental voyeurs. These good people — 
many of them hailing from the very heartlands 
of environmental blight — had the presump¬ 
tuous bloody gall to advise us whar to do. 

Some of us know exactly what to do. And fid¬ 
dling with the pecking order round the Beehive, 
as recommended, or promoting complementaiy 
expansions and contractions of the bureaucratic 
circus, has got nothing to do with it. 

The future holds only two discernible 
pathways for this society, and our dissembung 
masters have made their unimaginative choice. 
It matters very little, this being so, what 
cosmetic arrangements are provided. 

Perhaps I am a little cynical as to tiie real 
function of the Minister for the Environment. 
In any administration dedicated to progress 
at all costs, his position must be extremely com¬ 
promised. 

At best he may hope to dissuade his rabid 
Cabinet colleagues from their more outrageous 
desecrations, or, failing that, insist on decora¬ 
tions for the corpse. 

The previous Minister, Ven Young, who was 
also Minister of Forests, suffered from what 
might be termed euphemistically a .Nonage 
credibility amongst the green-brigade. An 
while Shearer may have begun his renure ^* 
the best of goodwill and credentials, I predict 
SSt he sSalf soon begin to cook, unevenly, at 
medium heat. 

T L, w hnle set-up is most peculiar, really. 1 

mim 

Dave Witherow is a ^ oo- 

' casional fishing and environmental writer. 
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A Course'lrT' 

PORTFOLIO 

MANAGEMENT 

9-14 August, 1981 

The Australian Graduate School of Management Australia's 
national management school, invites applications for its course in 
Portfolio Management to be held at tne School from the 9th to 
the 14th August, 1981. 

Under the direction of Professor Ray Ball, fhe course enjoys inter¬ 
national recognition. It focuses on a portfolio approach to the 
Portfolio Manager’s and Investment Analyst's jobs and includes 
consideration of such issues as: 

• Effective ways to achieve diversification and its Impact on 
risk and return. 

• The historical effect of mining investment on portfolio risks 
and returns. 

• How to view the effects of equities, fixed interest securities 
and property investments on a portfolio. 

• How to measure performance of portfolios. 

• Design of the investment function. 

For full details of the course please write to: 

Mr. E. Waldstein, 

Administrative Officer, 

Australian Graduate School of Management, 

University of New South Wales, 

P.O. Box 1, Kensington, N.5.W., 2033, 

Australia. 

AUSTRALIAN GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
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LWR factory 
in Southland 

IN an article on regional 
development in Southland 
(NBR, May 18), you atated that 
the Lime Walker Rudkin fac¬ 
tory planned for Invercargill In 
1977, never eventuated 
"because regional development 
incentives no longer made it a 
practical proposition’*. 

I was closely concerned with 
the Invercargill enterprise, to 
the extent of installing plant 
and recruiting labour, and 
regional development Incen¬ 
tives had nothing whatever to 
do with our decision. 

Only one month before the 
factory was due to open, pro¬ 
viding well over 100 jobs, the 
Minister of Trade and Industry 
(Mr Adams-Schneider) an¬ 
nounced new quota ar¬ 
rangements severely restricting 
New Zealand clothing exports 
to Australia. 

The Invercargill factory was 
designed entirely to produce 


garments for export to 
Australia and, when practically 
overnight, New Zealand ex¬ 
ports to Australia were cut by 
$10 million a year, the Inver¬ 
cargill project ceased to be a 
practical proposition. There 
was just no work for it to do. 

LWR Industries Limited, 
working in association with SR 
Gent Ltd (United Kingdom), 
had invested heavily in a suc¬ 
cessful attempt to gain a footing 
in the Australian market. 

The joint company, LWR 
Gent Limited, had orders of 
about $5 million with further 
prospects for development and 
the decision to open at Inver¬ 
cargill was to increase pro¬ 
ductive capacity in the Light of 
a thriving export trade. 

But all this went down the 
drain because of a revision of 
Nafta provisions which was 
greatly to New Zealand’s dis¬ 
advantage. 

With such encouraging pros¬ 
pects on the Australian market, 
Lane Walker Rudkin had token 
the only course open to them. 
Barred from exporting their 


own products from New 
Zealand, they opened a factory 
at Geelong, Victoria to supply 
its Australian customers. 

The Geelong factory, which 
has now been operating suc¬ 
cessfully for over four years, 
has a siafTof 120, just about the 
same number of people who 
would have been employed at 
Invercargill. 

It was a sad thing to see New 
Zealand job opportunities mov¬ 
ing across the Tasman, but it 
was due entirely to the feet that 
the Australians changed the 
rules on Nafta at that time. 
Regional development was not 
a factor. 

Lane Walker Rudkin con¬ 
tinues practical support of 
regional development in the 
South Island, and the company 
still main rains, in addition to its 
main Christchurch plant, two 
factories in Christchurch 
suburban areas and seven in 
provincial districts. 

M A Stevens 
Director 
Lane Walker Rudkin. 


Import content 
of projects 

ALLAN Parker, in his article 
{NBR, May 18) on the "Think 
Big" projects, referred to the 
imported content of such proj¬ 
ects. He quoted the Institute of 
Economic Research as putting 
the "direct import content at 
50 per cent with indirect im¬ 
ports on top". 

In fact that is not what we 
said, and I would not like to see 
us cited in future aB the source 
of such a statement. Looking 
again at the article on the sub¬ 
ject in our December 1980 
issue of Quarterly Predictions I 
can see, however, that the com¬ 
ments in it could easily be in¬ 
terpreted in the way Mr Parker 
has done. 

To put the record straight 
our comments can be sum¬ 
marised as follows: 

Petrochemicals projects are 
particularly import-intensive. 
For them certainly a "direct" 
import content of about 50 per 


don’t recruit cabin staff 
3ecause they’re pretty. 

3ut because they’re pretty smart. 


We promise our passengers a lot, so we recruit the best. 
Isn’t it nice to know you’re flying Cathay Pacific. 



"feucandependonus. 
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cent, plus, say, another 10 per 
cent for the additional "in¬ 
direct” imported content of 
local construction activity, 
would probably be reasonably 
typical. The imported content 
of aluminium smelters is con¬ 
siderably lower, however, 
perhaps overall in the range 
from 30 to 40 per cent. For all 
projects aggregated together 
the total imported content 
(direct plus indirect) could be 
round about the 50 per cent 
mark. 

I would certainly agree with 
Mr Parker’s comment that im¬ 
ported content is "hard to 
quantify”. The above 
estimates, however, were based 
on questionnaires returned to 
the institute by persons con¬ 
nected with the various proj¬ 
ects. Hopefully, they will not 
be too far out. 

D J O’Dea, 
Editor, 

Quarterly Predictions. 

Give youth 
a chance 

I REFER to your April 13 
issue on the subject of 
unemployment. I think you are 
all astray and feel that the prob¬ 
lem is being tackled from the 
wrong angle. 

It is a real tragedy in this 
country when children leave 
school, eager to start on their 
first job, and what have we, no 
jobs; and they talk about 
teaching children to be 
unemployed. Did you hear of 
the girl who after trying for 
dozens of jobs finally hanged 
herself. How many more feel 
like rhis. 

It isn't that there is a shortage 
of jobs. The fact is people are 
working longer, to a later age. 
Have you ever walked Well¬ 
ington streets and seen these 
old boys staggering along to 
work, some of them I wonder if 
they even get to work. Talk 
about one foot in the grave. 
There are something like 
100,000 over 65 still working. 


[June 
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People have , 

their jobs after 40^> 

company or Natu*^ 
then hold down another 
$20,00 to $30,000^® 

I can show you these Jo* 

One on his sixth yearS 

$18,000 a year telli me thaj £ 

doubled The tragedy ™ 
they don’t spend this J, 
other save it or buy a m 
house, while younguer, 
bottom of the ladder mibjAi, 
live, especially the vodmu. 
rteds. 

If the age limit was utlu» 
65 years for employee, (jJ| 
stress the word empty* g 
against aelf-employed, ifc 
create work) at whidi pad 
should compulsorily mk; 
then we would hm Its 
unemployed young peewit ( 
suppose there will ahnpk 
some. I spoke to a p ronina 
person recently about ilos ay. 
gestion and he said: "Youdrt 
think these young people a: 
replace these older expend 
people do you?”-it mgri 
me. 

My suggestion waj to iww 
the people at the top oftbeU 
der and let everybody tom;, 
letting the youngsten pt« 
the first rung. 

After all, it is belter to bn 
60,000 unemployed uptrc 
nuttants who have bid fc’ 
chance. Economically it 
be better for everybody: 
would save the “ur 
meni benefit” and ihe jv; 
people would spend iheiwx 
better for trade, etc. 

I have written to the Fnce 
Minister and the Lcadu ofih 
Opposition and even Ah 
Thatcher* on this theme d 
just cannot get the mow 
across - they just don’t »ai 
to know. 

GETjui 

WelllsgM 


Other letters; 


Learning how to think big without appearing to 



_cents buys 

you National ■ 
Business Review 



(or one cup of coffee 

and avery small sandwich) 

■ The National Business Review subscript^^ 
just 62 cents a week ... a very small pne^J® r 
for often invaluable news, analysis and ■ con? ^ 
on the fast-changing New Zealand scene, deln^j* 1 
Mondays 48 weeks of the year. National 
Review keeps close tabs on the fast-ciisn^^ 
Zealand political, economic and busmen _ 
and an equally dose watch on the 
requirements of its readers. ' • *• J. , 
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by Colin James 

•THERE Will never be a time 
-but New Zealand will not 

io think hie, tj> thtak 

tod and to act accordingly.; 

»In political terms, what this 
(flUQuy clearly needs is a 
Mtnunent composed of peo- 
ple ofoptimifim, foresight and 
[JaMc - in other words, a 
pvtmment that is prepared to 
Ubig.” . 

Nothing remarkable about 
toe quotes, is there? Just 
itm you would expect to hear 
fan an electioneering Na- 
oooii Prime Minister. And you 
would be right. 

Buithere is a little twist. The 
quotes were made 25 years 
apart. 

The first was by then plain 
Kridi Holyoake in 1957. He 
ns then on his way to defeat. 
The second is in Afy May*, 
by the country’s most prolific 
Hiobiographer, now on his 
: nyio... well,doing his best 
14 get off the think big hook 
vnbout altering the thoughts. 
The idea of planting New 
Wind out in aluminium 
imelien, ammonia-urea fer- 
uliser works and synthetic 
petrol conveners first emerged 
in 1979. Coincident ally a two- 
jur slide in National's rating 
in the Heylen Poll turned into a 
ilwdimb. 

Energy Undersecretary 
Bony Brill, Energy Minister 
Bill Birch and pany general 
dircoor Barrie Leay were 
among the idea's most vocal ex¬ 
ponent!. Back bench MPa Ian 
Mdxanmd Doug Kidd chim¬ 
ed in with the need to have a 
"foi rr«k" planning device. 
There was a sense of purpose 
wd excitement about the 
Gownment. 

Some time later the Prime 
Minuter attached the "think 
label. It sounded zippy 
bad instant saleability — 
hit (oo many people began to 

*** it with "think anii- 
tmiir. 

So ihe top brass have been 
for a new tag (except 
kputy Prime Minister 
5* MacIntyre, who has 
J?* 1 *«t month still been 
ymg big to party 
S 0 **)’ .The result has been 
« growth strategy". 

?« Prime Minister has been 
2* h ° m ® w party divi- 
~™conference delegates his 
Juration that this is to be 
main issue of the coming 

“^campaign. 

Jtt would be an issue, he 

tk.^ diyuion, for exam- 

SinS ^ law “td order 
^mnatttm/.But gr 0w «h will 

sz * b8Ue " H « r *0 

and spread it. 

b«ng unkind, 

^ght point out that on the 
^reissues he mentioned 
“ ^eminent is in 


RSaa-’"- 


.($38.40) and companion publicition 
(the twice-yearly special devoted to dctaW- ^ , 
analysis of important narional issues) '* 
Subscribe now for just $30.00 *- and 

■ National Business Review / NBR ; » 

• prico $43.40 . . . subscription price $ 30 .W., ■ 

V To take advantage of the NBR subscription 
.supply fin j n the Fourth EsUte Subscnpo^^v^ 
.coupon elsewhere in this Issue.. > ^ 


some 


'J2 « Hitle 

* 

"^ttions in the 
bi hi.. ^ "take the real 


room for tax 
year, unless 
Wage-tax trade-off. 


^on the average income 


the real 
hints of an 


rates 
to some 




***1 rrtl-V id<a 8 e that 
thlSn? bioame tax 
’“M* burdoi 


l.r. 1 


and reinforced the calls with 
resolutions at last month’s con¬ 
ferences. 

The Prime Minister's natural 
caution has resisted such a 
move until he can get the 
unions alongside. But it now 
seems the message is getting 
through. At the Wellington 
divisional conference, the 
Prime Minister promised to 
spell out before the election a 
promise for some time in the 
future. 

Inflation is also still high — 
much higher than in 1978. A 
big internal deficit would push 
it higher after the election. 

That is partly the result of 
another attempted trade-off — 
between inflation and 
unemployment. The current 
Government has been much 
less willing than its Australian 
and British counterparts to 
make inflation enemy No 1 and 
accept higher unemployment. 
(Understandably so: New 
Zealanders seem to dislike 
unemployment more than in¬ 
flation.) 

Law and order is also not an 
automatic plus point for the 
Government, even after its 
much-publicised gang 
crackdown proposals. The nig¬ 
ger in the woodpile (to coin a 
phrase) is the South African 
tour. 

There can be no doubt now 
that far more people want the 
tour off than on. Even National 
supporters told the Heylen 
pollsters last month they were 
more for off than for on. 

But there can be no doubt 
also that the National Party ac¬ 
tivists are decisively behind the 
leadership’s refusal to use stale 
power to stop the tour. That 
was made clear in resolutions 
and informal chatter at the divi¬ 
sional conferences. 

The Heylen figures also 
make it clear that if it were not 
for the violence, even the wider 
pool of National supporters 
would be more for the tour be¬ 
ing on than off. 

More than half of the 44 per 
cent of National supporters 
now against the tour gave as a 
reason for their view the likely 
violence: it is fair to surmise 
that some (perhaps most) of 
those would be for the tour if 
no violence was likely. 

But that the prospect of 
violence has turned them offln- 
dicates it is arguable (to put It 
no stronger) that the Govern¬ 
ment might do better votewise 
by stepping in than holding off, 
particularly since a messy tour 
would detract from the positive 
message it Is trying to sell io 
the run-up to election day. 

Even the Prime Minister is 
doing his bit to be positive. Afy 
Way, I suggested last week, 
might give a clue as to how well 
he can rein in his more ag¬ 
gressive side over the next six 
months — and it has. 

The combative imagery and 
phraseology of The Rise and 
Pall of a Young Turk, his first, 
has given way In the new book 
to a more conciliatory tone: 
acknowledging his failings in 
the 1978 campaign; recognising 
ability even in Colonels Derek 
Quigley and Tun McLay; giv¬ 
ing the party (and its assertive 
president George Chapman) 
credit for its contributions to 
electoral success; confessing to 
being “emotional"; and indulg¬ 
ing in frequent hotqel” 

. platitudes such as “tlie pt®P 
• of New.- Zeataha ,took-.their 
(royal) visitors to their hettfta . 

The barbs, the- hsrsh 
epithets, the pet, hates j soli 
burst through her? and .there 
-.like aiigry pimples, along wi» 
an out-of-date fixated assess¬ 
ment of the Labour jStfty. Bi# 

' V' • ; v . 
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Keith and Rob ... big thinkers in small frames. 


(he old acne-ridden political 
usage has been heavily 
medicated: the predominant 
tone is of a disorganised ramble 
through the highly opinionated 
brain striving of a would-be 
statesman. 

Which brings me back to that 
Christchurch speech. To a 
degree I have never heard from 


him before, the speech was a 
positive commendation of the 
growth strategy — with scarce¬ 
ly a critical or negative sentence 
from beginning to end. 

The result (apart from a good 
reception from a division that 
has never felt comfortable with 
him) was that he seemed to get 
through to delegates. Much the 


same, too, with the Wellington 
division. 

The head office strategy to 
sell the growth strategy to its 
activists, through them to the 
wider membership and through 
that to the public seems now to 
be reaching at least first base. 

A corollary of this concentra¬ 
tion is that the “more market*’ 
demands of the past two years 
have largely dropped from 
sight — both in the head office 
rhetoric and the active 
membership’s remit concerns. 

Cooling it in election year? 
Acknowledging that there has 
been some movement and there 
is now a (slow) "more market" 
momentum? Hypocrisy? Take 
your pick. 

There is a question mark, 
too. "Think big" may have 
gone wrong but it was e 
saleable label: "Growth 
strategy" has the electoral im¬ 
pact of a suet pudding. 


A delegate at Christchurch, 
arguing unsuccessfully for 
guaranteed employment for a 
year for school leavers, pointed 
out that four or five years is a 
long time to wait for “work ex¬ 
perience". He thought young 
unemployed would vote for the 
party that would ensure them a 
job now. 

Labour is not alone in getting 
it together at conference level 
but with no assurance it will 
get its potential voters behind 
it. From inside, the National 
hierarchy’s election strategy 
seems to be coining together 
nicely — but will it move the 
great unwashed? 


*Lail week 1 noted that 1 had no) receiv¬ 
ed an advance copy of My tToji. To Ik 
fair io the publUhen, ■ copy did reach 
me at the launching (but rut in 
advance). The pufaliihera claim aim to 
have sent one a copy of Diary ofiht Kirk 
Yean, but I have yet to tee it. 
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The world of trade is coming to the 1981 
New Zealand IntemationalTrade Fair 
Entry is free to qualified trade visitors. 

Auckland Showgrounds, 29 July - 5 August 


Here’s a chance that comes your way 
in Auckland only once every four 
years. You can’t afford to miss it. 

It*s your chance to see what the advanced 
technologies of many leading countries offer you, all in 
one place, all at one time. 

In fact, the total cost of individually visiting them all, 
Auckland-to-Auckland, would be around $46,666. And 
that’s just the first big saving you make! You could also 
make big savings in time and trouble, with no language 
barriers or other hassles either. 

You can’t afford to miss the ITF - 
so don’t. Send your registration 
form in now, the only way to ■ _ 

gain admission. / |UX | 


sfe Total for Economy 
return ex Auckland to 
Australia, Austria, 
Bangladesh, Brazil, 
Britain, China, France, 
West Germany, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, 
Japan, Malaysia, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, 
Scandinavia, Singapore, 
Thailand, Turkey, 

USA and USSR. 


Trade Days 

Wednesday 29 July 1981 
Thursday 30 July 1981 
Friday 31 July 1981 
Monday '3 August 1981 
Tuesday 4 August 1981 
Wednesday 5 August 1981 


1.00 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. 


7.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m- 
7.00 p.m. 

7.00 pjn. 

9.00 
7.00 p.ro. 


Public admission is restricted to Saturday 1 August. 


I APPLICATION FOR TRADE DAY REGISTRATION^ 

4 Please fill in all details and mail to the address below 

as soon as possible. Your admission badge will be I 
mailed to you promptly. There is no registration tee.| 


NAME MifMrs/Mtsa/Mt 


COMPANY 




& 

■ 

s# 


c9M>.«n7L 


-■—1—1—1—1—1—1—1—1—1—1—1—* 1 ■ . ■ 

Products/Services of particular interest 

lama .. . -v if 

MANUFACTURER □ WHOLESALER □ RETAILER w, 

OTHER (Specify) .j •".l 1 

I REQUIRED 

1 DO NOT REQUIRE □ ' •':< 

, An Air New Zealand travel discount certified 0, • ^ 

• V - ' : ■ '...- v -;av 

-1981 New Zealand International Trade Fair i , 
r ; p;Q. Box 26014, Epsom, Auoldand 3 , . ' •'•"Vsj 
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Factor taxes: taxing farmers without tears 


Economics Writer 

FARMERS- create headaches 
■to it comes to rax reform, 
fire do they fit in? The 

fomers argue that they are too 
S taxed. They say high 
Sul rates of income rax art 
eg&entive and discourage 
them from investing on their 

^Aod yet, farmers are lightly 
tatd, compared to most salary 
0 ] vtge earners, 
fbe Labour Party has taken 
the bull by the horns. In a re¬ 
am speech, BUI Rowling 
poised a factor tax system to 
Splice existing taxes on 
braefe. This tax is aimed to 
tocourage farm production 
ride it the same time raising 
tot* for lazy farmers. 

A 6ctor tax works something 
Be ibis. It is assessed on the 
fatr’i capital assets, rather 
danhis'lncome. If the tax rate 
m 5 per cent, two farms each 
nfctfd at $200,000 would be 
n yt tfd g ux of $10,000. 
Hird-working farmer A who 
uraed an income of $100,000 
mild end up with an after-tax 
income of $90,000. Lazy 
tinner B who earned only 
S1S.OOO would be left with an 
iftn-ux income of only $5000. 
At first glance, a factor tax 
scan ideal. Instead of taxing 
ftm income, (he profit from 
the turner's own effort and 


managerial ability, a factor tax 
would tax his gain from capital 
assets. 

An enterprising farmer is 
given every incentive to 
develop his farm to- the fullest 
extent possible. The unenter¬ 
prising farmer is forced to 
make better use of his capital. 
assets or eventually his tax 
burden will be so great that he 
will be forced to make way for a 
more efficient farmer. 

A factor tax would improve 
on aspects of company and in¬ 
come taxes which are presently 
assessed farmers. The amount 
of the tax would be known In 
advance and could be taken in- • 
to account when farmers were 
planning for the season ahead. 

The tax would be a fixed 
cost, like interest. It would 
reward farmers working on 
their own land and penalise 
Queen Street and Featherston 
Street farmers looking for a tax 
Iob8 to avoid personal income 
taxes. 

Since the factor tax would 
automatically rise with increas¬ 
ing land values, it would act as 
a constraint on farm land 
prices. This, and the fact that a 
factor tax rewards efficiency, 
would assist young farmers 
breaking into farming. 

A factor tax sounds good in 
theory. But it may not be so 
easy in practice. The problem 
is to measure the value of farm¬ 


ing assets and to calculate the 
interest or rent on these assets. 

It is important that the tax be 
limited to the rent of these 
assets or otherwise it will tax 
away the farmer's valuable 
working capital. 

Part of the farmer’s profit 
comes from his farming assets. 
The difficulty is to separate 
that part of his profit from the 
income he earns through his 
managerial ability. 

Conversely, pan of the value 
of the farmer’s capital assets 
comes from his own efforts and 
that part should be separated 
from the taxable part. 

One possible scheme-is that 
the standard profit of each farm 
is decided upon, this being the 
income which a farmer of 
average efficiency, using nor¬ 
mal methods of farming, would 
derive from the farm. 

This is no easy exercise. It in¬ 
volves an assessment of the pro¬ 


ductive capacity of each farm in 
the country based on the prices 
received for farm products and 
the cost of labour and materials 
at a selected date. 

Another way of looking at the 
problem is to measure the 
unimproved value of the 
farmer's land and attach a tax 
to this. But as local govern¬ 
ments have found, it is prac¬ 
tically impossible to sort out 
the unimproved value of the 
land. 

No matter how you look at it, 
some standard profit or other 
standard means of valuing a 
fanner's capital assets will need 
to be applied if a factor tax is 
introduced. To the extent that 
this standard varies from the 
true value of profits or assets, 
there wil be winners and losers. 

To make a factor tax as at¬ 
tractive as possible, it is likely 
that any government will at¬ 
tempt to minimise the number 


of losers. This means that the 
rate of the factor tax or the 
value of the assets on which the 
tax is assessed will be so low, 
that there will be very little in¬ 
centive for farmers to become 
more productive. 

All the factor tax will be, 
rhen, is a compromise. It 
reduces the amount of taxes 
farmers pay and makes other 
taxpayers rhink that farmers are 
being taxed. 

As New Zealand's Taxation 
Review Committee pointed out 
in 1967, a factor tax is clearly 
discriminatory. It Is applied to 
only one sector or the economy. 
Its principal purpose is stated 
to be the promotion of farm ef¬ 
ficiency, but if efficiency is to 
be the measure of the tax 
burden to farmers should not 
such a measure be applied to 
the rest of the community? 

And the tax could present 
problems for farmers in years 


when their productivity is low. 
The tax takes no account of 
unexpected circumstances such 
as drought or flood. These 
would reduce a former's in¬ 
come and his ability to pay tax. 

In New Zealand, where farm 
price movements are quite 
beyond the farmer's control, 
there can be no certainty that 
farm incomes will be high 
enough in every year to pay a 
fixed factor tax. In some years, 
even the efficient farmers will 
find such a tax especially 
burdensome. 

Another problem pointed out 
by the Taxation Review Com¬ 
mittee is that much Maori land 
is under-utilised. A factor tax 
could present acute problems 
for the Maori owners, unless 
special provisions were made. 

Despite the disadvantages of 
a factor tax, it may still be an 
improvement on the existing 
systems of taxing farmers. 


South Pacific 

Fiji queries FCL’s role 

by Warren Berryman cher Challenge as the most lifce- 
THE Fijian Government and ly partner for BP in the Fiji 
Fiji Pine Commission have pine venture, 
questioned Fletcher The Pine Commission 
Qulknge's involvement with a became aware of Fletcher 

company said to be linked to Challenge's involvement when 
the right-wing Phoenix Foun- it received proposals on Flet- 

cher letterheaded paper. The 
Flacher Consulting Services proposals were rejected by the 
j®i u consultants to the commission. 

Marketing Corporation Commission management 
Med by American Paul has been trying to establish the 
worn) in its bid for the extent of the links between 
Gtonusslon's Caribbean pine Fletcher Consulting and 

United Marketing and/or the 
• That bid was aimed at grass- Phoenix Foundation. 

wpport from native FI- NBR tried to contact Flet- 
m . fndowners and villagers, cher Consulting staff involved 
od drove a wedge of disaffec- in the United Marketing bid. 
“abetween them and the Pine Jim Carle was unavailable, 

and Fijian because he had left New 
^^mment. Zealand to take over Fletcher 

The resultant industrial Consulting's office in Vanuatu! 

; and allegations of David New, now with Flet- 
frp" tokrference with the ■ chers in Themes, acknowledg- 
Commission helped to ed that questions were being 
: New Zealand Forest asked, about his compos in- 

; sri u . cl * ehsnces • of. par- volvement,. But; he said he j 
1 Q the harvest of could not comment, o^ , the. 
| T . United,Marketing prbposil,, :v 

: 7*2 S 6 “llUon in - New * Both, Fletcher Challenge and 1 
r Rfi r °f clgn went into BP South-west Pacific have 

mnraL Pmc P L roieCt 00 th * men talking .wlth the Fiji Pine 

ZtilsK n 1 j at a New. Commission jit present.' . 
vouiri 0w . ned company' BP and Fletcher Challenge 
VfSJ parllci Pate in the maintaln . nb Joint: Fletcher 
The' mplLv '• ' GhalItttge?BP deal has.beeh 

tJaltM ff?* cau *od by:•. discussed. 5 

iH^toing'a bid led;tot But .the United Marketing 
Mg’S E- bid cut both NZPF and 

P°d from the! • j Rommfrbfc* M 
UZS?™** 10 * Foundation'outoftherp 

source... dp- Flet-, dM; &SL 
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CFM and PPCS could reach agreement 


IRD’s Fagins put new twist on artful dodge 


From Page 1 

Christchurch sources claim 
that talks between the two sen 
of directors on Friday, May 22, 
resulted in broad agreement on 
most questions — apart from 
the aspect of voting limitations. 

“The CFM directors sud¬ 
denly dug their heels in over 
the voting limitation when they 
had already come halfway to 
the party," one source close to 
the talks said. 


"If you locked CFM's Derek 
Morten and Ian Jenkiraon 
from PPCS in a room they 
would be out in half an hour 
with an agreement/’ he claim¬ 
ed. 

A source close to PPCS 
claimed it would take only 20 
minutes. 

The talks on that Friday were 
aimed at averting the PPCS 
move to seek court action to 


prevent the CFM directors 
from issuing shares. 

CFM sources claimed the 
meeting had reached “three 
pans agreement” and that 
CFM could have "lived” with 
most of the proposals, except it 
required a firm undertaking 
that PPCS would not block 
vote. The CFM had jibbed at 
this “in fairness to the ordinary 
shareholders". 

The CFM directors had ask¬ 


ed the PPCS to agree to a limit 
of three directors out of 10 ,. 
which would avert the 
possibility of a director being 
dumped. 

But the PPCS countered in a 
letter to CFM shareholders 
mailed at the weekend that this 
could allow the 10 per cent 
shareholder, Fletcher 
Challenge, to effectively con¬ 
trol the other seven seats. 

The CFM attitude is that the 


Timber shortage sparks off takeover battle 


From Page 1 

and IS per cent. These family 
interests held about 30 per cent 
of the company before Fisher 
and Paykel’s foray and some of 
the family Interests were sold to 
Fisher and Paykel. 

This left some 13 per cent of 
-the stares available, which 
Carter Holt moved to pur¬ 
chase. 

Feltex was thus locked into a 
company with a minority in¬ 
terest and a hostile majority, 
encouraging its decision to sell 
to Carter Holt. 

Ironically, Carter Holt was 
regarded in the Auckland 
staremarket as friendly to both 
H and P and Fisher and Paykel 
when it was acting as an 
unidentified buyer. 

H and P joint managing 
director Tony Coyte seemed 
pleased the Feltex bid for con¬ 
trol tad been thwarted. 

"There is a place in New 
Zealand for medium-sized com¬ 
panies such m ourselves that 
should be allowed to develop in 
an innovative fashion as we 
have — not as part of a con¬ 
glomerate," he said. 

Among the reasons for the 
wariness, according to market 
sources, was Feltex’s track 
record in dealing with Smith 
and Brown Maple minority 


shareholders when it took con¬ 
trol of that company. 

H and P, having captured 15 
per cent of the Australian con¬ 
struction plywood market, and 
exporting 60 per cent of its 
total plywood output, has 
shown no need for a big 
brother in its marketing ac¬ 
tivities. 

With in prime pine stands, 
H and P has been seen as a 
takeover plum for some years. 

Ron Brierley and another 
unknown buyer entered the 
market for H and P shares 
more than a year ago. 

Feltex bought the Brierley 
shareholding and wound up 
with about 23 per cent of H 
and P shares. 

■ Feltex acquired Personality 
Furniture Ltd and Airest In¬ 
dustries, making it New 
Zealand's biggest furniture 
manufacturer. 

Airest haa boosted its exports' 
of kitaet furniture from 
$400,000 to $ 1.6 million a year 
over the laat year. 

But Airest is having trouble 
obtaining timber supplies. 

Meanwhile H and P 
negotiated a deal with Fisher 
and Paykel which gave H and P 
a 70 per cent stake in a Fisher 
and Paykel subsidiary, 
Beatwood, and gave Fisher and 
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Paykel a 20 per cent stake in H Feltex was out-manoeuvred. 
am * But, the rapid escalation in H 

Feltex was not pleased. The and P share prices and the 
H and P-Fisher and Paykel deal. resultant $2.8 million capital 
watered down H and P’s gain will have provided some 


capital and reduced Feltex’s 
shareholding from 24 per cent 
to 19 per cent. 


solace for a beating when 
Feltex sold out its shareholding 
to Carter Holt. 


board should be structured on 
the “proportional representa¬ 
tion" basis, with board seats 
corresponding to' shares held. 

NBR understands the PPCS 
attitude is not significantly dif¬ 
ferent frbm this stand. The 
PPCS apparently suggested to 
CFM that, as far as it was con¬ 
cerned, it didn't want any 
PPCS- directors on the board, 
but “that all the directors 
should be voted for by all the 
shareholders". 

But this attitude has left 
CFM suspicious and uncon¬ 
vinced that the PPCS won’t try 
to block-vote its way into con¬ 
trol of the board. 

However, NBR believes that 
the PPCS — which has said 
that all directors should repre¬ 
sent all shareholders — would 
accept a proportional type of 
representation. 

In other words it might ac- 


“ pt 38 Per cent of il* 
strength as a reflection of 
per cent shareholdlnj 

The CFM board 
directors with one wS 
nominee. u 

The CFM directs* „ 
determined that no oocfc 
deposed from the board, 
is why a suggestion from ppw 
at the Friday meeting dati 
might accept four cm tf g 
directors was turned don. 

Four out or 10 would ail 
mean one existing directa 
would have to be dropped- 
while a formula of foaxPPCS 
directors out of H dfaan 
would enable both Mcfelk 
and Satterthwaite to rtmtoa 
the board. 

But while the Friday i& 
broke down, NBR luukntmfe 
two CFM directors were nil 
attempting to restart 
tions between the two 
last week. 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE threat of changes to the 

L on tax-free dividends ought 
ioUe lent the sharemarket in- 
tootallipin last week, 
tot indicative of the market's 
orient resilience, prices con¬ 
tinued to surge ahead and in- 
Mton seemed to give the mat- 
w little thought. This week 
fe market is likely to see more 
gains consideration given to 
ibe looming prospect of Inland 
Pffenue Department interven- 
I 0 K in what has suddenly 
teome a fashionable dodge, 
giang tax rates — even for 
Hfitranaultants - in recent 
nm has placed a new em- 
pjuiuon the worth of tax-free 
uymtms to shareholders. 

And as companies have 
ttilised the advantages to them 
of hoping shareholders to 
omun the taxman, new ways 
^e been found of creating 
UK-free reserves. 


But now ir seems a couple of 
companies have pushed their 
luck too far. 

The question of tax-free 
payments is a political hot 
potato at the best of timeB and 
the subject is, naturally 
enough, pursued most fervent¬ 
ly by those who don’t receive 
tax-free benefits. 

So companies like Pro¬ 
gressive Enterprises, Fanners 
Trading Co and R and W 
Hellaby ran a high risk when 
they decided to set various tax- 
free reserve creation schemes in 
motion in this election year. 

The latter two companies 
have both created new sub¬ 
sidiaries with the intention of 
selling properties to them and 
thus releasing the capital 
profits to the parent company. 

But Progressive has taken the 
whole thing a step, further by 
selling its subsidiary companies 


to a new wholly-owned com¬ 
pany. 

Progressive may be living up 
to its name, but at a lime when 
the Government is having dif¬ 
ficulty convincing unions of 
the merits of a wage-tax cut 
tradeoff, its move aeema 
foolishly insensitive. 

The Society of Accountants 
sent up a distress flare last week 
in what appeared to be on at¬ 
tempt to warn other companies 
to shelve any plans they may 
have had to create capital 
profits. 

The society's national taxa¬ 
tion committee wrote to the 
IRD to establish whether the 
commissioner was about to 
change the department’s at¬ 
titude to tax-free distributions. 

The department told the 
society it was reviewing the 
whole matter “because of the 
nature of some recent transac¬ 
tions" and had meantime 


decided to withhold further ap¬ 
provals until the legal position 
could be clarified. 

The society said in a state¬ 
ment that the commissioner's 
advice about no guarantees of 
approving tax-free dividends 
arising from these cases would 
be of considerable importance 
to any company "currently 
considering transactions of this 
nature". 

"Indeed the commissioner's 
letter to the society makes it 
clear that some companies 
which have completed sales of 
assets or shares or announced 
their intention to make tax-free 
distributions of profits arising 
from such transactions may be 
affected," accountant’s presi¬ 
dent Bob Pope warned. 

The society is worried that 
the department will chnngc its 
approach, after having approv¬ 
ed tax-free distributions in the 
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The derision by the commis- Like the Canterbury Frozen 
sioner to withhold consent pen- Meat Co’s reaction to the 
ding the review irked the socie- Primary Producers Co- 
ty and Pope said “the potential operative Society's sharebuy- 
inequity of such a situation is ing, there seems to be a rcluc- 
obvious and is of considerable tance at the Henderson and 
concern to the society’s Pollard board table to accept 
members". the fact that stock exchange 

But then the whole question listing enables anyone to buy 
of tax-free dividends is in- shares, 
iqiiiious. Henderson and Pollard dircc- 

Apart from the view that tax- tors spent a lot of 1980 worry- 
free dividends help the rich gel ing about a build-up of 
richer, the real anomaly from nominee holdings in the com- 
the companies’ point of view is pany's shore register and they 
that the ability to pay tax-free were relieved when Feltex 
dividends depends on the type came along (as a '‘friendly” in- 
of business they’re in. tcrest) and bought out the 

Companies with big property nominees, 
portfolios like insurers and But when Feltex announced 
stock and sraiion agents have it wanted to buy more shares in 
little trouble rustling up Henderson and Pollard, the H 
regular capital profits to service and P directors suddenly decid- 
sharcholder’s dividend needs. cd they preferred the status 

While the likes of New quo, and almost scented to be 
Zealand South British and Flct- saying they wanted to be able 
chcr Challenge have no prob- to choose who bought shares 
Icnts paying tax-free dividends, and who didn't, 
service companies like Com- Since Feltex turned out to be 
mund Services Corporation only a fair-weather friend, the 
have little in the way of assets, H and 1' directors were happy 
and therefore a limited ability when Fisher and I’aykel (ap- 
to achieve capital profits. parently a true friend) entered 

From that point of view, a the market and effectively pull- 
change in the official attitude ed the rug out from under the 
towards tax-free dividends is Fchcx plan to buy 55 per cent 
probably needed. of the timber company. 

The tendency has been* to But Feltex was guilty of no 
look ut tax-free dividends as more than making a normal 
nothing more than a tax dcAdge, business derision. It wanted » 
when in fact they should be greater shareholding in 
regarded as an encouragement Henderson for commercial 
towards greater productive in- reasons — and that’s why 
vestment. Feltex bought in, in the first 

Essentially the most common place, 
method of realising a capital In the case of Cantcrbuiy 
profit (and the most satisfactory Frozen Meat, the L’PCS wants 
from the IRD's point of view) to exercise its power as a 
is to sell a property to an out- shareholder for commercial 
side company. reasons. 

That way a company can say While this may not be in the 
it sold at the true market price, interests of the majority of 
The next method is that shareholders, the PPCS is cn* 
proposed by FTC and Hellaby, titled to buy shares and use its 
where properties are transfer- voting strength to topple the 
red to newly created sub- entire CFM board if it feels like 
sidiaries. Naturally enough the it. 

values arrived at for these Stock Exchange listing is 
"sales" are less reliable than a great for raising money and for 
market sale, and the IRD will allowing families to sell out of 
request valuations from their companies, but at the 
registered valuers. same time it is a fact of life that 

The third, and most blatant, effective control of a listed 
is the Progressive method public company is available to 
where non-property assets are anyone with the money to buy 
sold to a new company. Arriv- enough shares, 
ing at a true valuation on the The week's headline-catching 
sale of a business is much more stock exchange activity has put 
difficult, and the IRD is ob- the half a dozen or so company 
viorusly taking an extra close announcements well into the 
look at this technique. shade. 

Though Progressive has a The results posted by 
suing of retail outlets, NBR Beilins, Healing, Canterbury 
understands it does not own Timber, Henry Berry, 
them, instead leasing them Revertex and Progressive 
from a company' cal Led didn't excite the market, but 
Tradeapan, owned by one of closer Investigation of the 
the founders of the group, Tom results suggests they raay.be 
Ah Chee. beliei* tlnui some pundits have 

Progressive is involved to' given.them credit for. ; 
some property developments, . Q ne 0 f ^ mo>t surprising 
but most of them are joint ven- aspects of these results is that 
tuTes, so It has to resort to 0 f them were achieved on 
realisations of non property higher tax provisions, 
assets lo create tax-free The 1980 crop of March 31 

results, was largely subsidised 
TM. I»le.t eonttove r.y hy b , K dropt pro 7 i s lo„ s . 
deserve, (be dose consideration the klMt lot , 

of .levator, who m the . „ rocc tm _ (..eluding cSiter- 
Ux ftw portion of dividends b Timber, which eiports 
psynients, and it rosy fee that If ^ , thinJ ?r ta raa i ou ,. 
the ground rules are changed as ■ y 

a result Of the IRD revieW, - u _* * • \ 

thes.e Investors \? 1 U have to go • 

bide to the more staid com- ‘"S <»«d*/ed bohn. issues, but 
Dantes with large property thc ' WgteM pycemige in- 
asseti - rather than growS 

orientated investments.. : divi( ?«rtd 

\*qt the taiuftee dlvideha ^^ ^ 18 per w to 
.question was juit j one of o\ 22 .S psr.ctm — a : 2 ?,pet; 'cent 

iq think about last .week. v BalUqs dta<|fcfrd rqse; 14.^ 
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The business 
week 

Alloy Steel Ltdi net profit for 
the year ended March 31 was 
$69,705 (last year $16,225). A 
final dividend of 10 cents will 
be paid on July 15. 

Ampol Petroleum Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to March 31 was 
$A16,053,000 (last year 
$A 13,997,000). An Interim 
dividend of 3.75 cents will be 
paid on July 6. 

Australian Consolidated In- 
<duitries Ltd: net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was 
$A62,840,000 (last' year 
$A40,675,000). A final divi¬ 
dend of 7Vt cents will be paid 
on August 31. 

Baltins Industries Ltdi 

unaudited net profit for the 
year ended March 31 wbb 
$ 3,126,000 (last year 
$1,974,000). A final dividend 
in the form of a tax free 
distribution of 5 cents will be 
made on August 4. 


National Business Review 

Finance 


Henry Berry Ltd: net profit 
for the year ended March 31 
was $1,112,645 (last year 
$1,002,330). A final dividend 
of 6.75 cents will be paid on 
August 17. 

Bunting & Co Ltdi net profit 
for the 13 months ended March 
31 was $347,763 (last year 
$44,832). A final dividend of 4 
cents will be paid on July 13. 
Canterbury Timber Prod* 
nets Ltd: net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was 
$2,607,000 (last year 
$2,308,000). A final dividend 
of 1216 cents will be paid on 
July 27. 

Capital City Radio Ltd: net 
profit for the year ended March 
31 was $201,200 (last year 
$231,700 17 months). A final 
dividend of 5.75 cents will be 
paid on July 15. 
Consolidated Metal In¬ 
dustries Ltd: net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was 
$1,616,000 (last year 
$1,592,906). A final dividend 
of 10% per cent will be paid on 
July 29. 


F & P Finance Ltd: net profit 
for the 15 months ended March 
31 was $813,670 (last year 
$443,436). A final dividend of 
12 per cent will be paid. 
Firestone NZ Ltd: unaudited 
net profit for six months to 
April 30 waa $1,825,318 (last 
year $1,599,062). An interim 
dividend of 7 cents will be paid 
on August 21. 

Flatter and Paykel and 
Carter Holt out-maneouvered 
Feltex for Henderson and 
Pollard Ltd. 

Healing Industries Ltd: net 
profit for the year ended March 
31 waa $3,482,000 (last year 
$3,111,917). A final dividend 
of 6.25 cents will be paid on 
August 26 and a one for five 
bonus issue made. 

Luaterold Holdings Ltd) net 
profit ibr the year ended March 
31 was $718,000 (last year 
$532,000). A final dividend of 
5 cents will be paid on July 29 
and l-for-5 bonus Issue made 
subject to the approval of the 
Overseas Investment Commis¬ 
sion. 


Morrison PIM (Holdings) 
Ltdi net profit for the year end¬ 
ed March 31 was $462,000 (last 
year $339,000). A final divi¬ 
dend of 9.5 cents will be paid 
on August 26 and a l-for-10 
bonus issue will be made. 
National Bank of 
Australasia 1 ! takeover bid 
was accepted by the Commer¬ 
cial Bank of Sydney. The 
National offered $1.75 cash 
plus two shares for each CBC 
ordinary share and convertible 
note. 

NZ Industrial Gases Ltd: 

unaudited net profit for six 
months to March 31 was 
$1,486,000 (last year 
$1,257,000). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 9 cents will be paid on 
June 30 and a 2-fbr-ll bonus 
issue made. 

Odllns Ltdf net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was 
$5,548,348 (last year 
$4,024,034). A final dividend 
of 4.5 cents will be paid on 
August 26. 

Progressive Enterprises 
Ltd: net profit for the year end¬ 
ed March 29 was $3,493,000 


THE NEW PIPER SENECA III. 

THERE MAY BE OTHER TWIN-ENGINE 
AIRPLANES THAT HOLD AS MUCH OR FLY 
AS FAST. 

BUT THEYCOST ABOUT $40,000 
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(last year $3,204,000). A final 
dividend of 6.5 per cent will be 
paid on August 1.4 and a l-for-5 
bonus issue made. 

Quill Morris Ltd: net profit 
for the year ended March 31 
was $332,042 (last year 
$298,856). A final dividend of 
5 cents will be paid on August 
6 . 

Regina Confections Ltdi net 
profit for the year ended March 
31 was $108,465 (last year 
$72,143). A final dividend of 
7V6 cents will be paid on 
August 31. 

Revertex Industries (NZ) 
Ltd: unaudited net profit for 
the year ended March 31 was 
$936,000 (last year $735,000). 
A final dividend of 10 cents 
will be paid on July 31. 

Economic 

indicators 

A THREE per cent drop In im¬ 
ports and an 11 per cent rise in 
exports during the March 
quarter swung the current ac- 


Jui m ss 


“ unt 515 into the blaitf 
the previous March Jl ' 

there was a $150 malted 

■ which culminated in 
million deficit in the dJ 
quarter. Invisible* 

«rong growth in thTS 

S!S ttt,t ?,. 28 P ercw '»S 

million while payment*nun 
per cent to $482 inlilim 
PRELIMINARY ^ 
April show the crude m 
au fP. lua growing, from jgj 
million a year earlier a t* 
million. . 

GROCERS (+23.7 p <4 
hardware merchant* (+]y 
per cent) and houseboU • 
pliance stores (+17.0 no cJ 
stocked up in the ytti 
March 31, while fbnfe 
retailers cut stocks by lj 
cent. Overall, retulstodapn 

9.1 per cent by valuefanheh 

year and 3.2 per cent fatih 
end of the December quota. 
NATURAL populiiu* 
growth slowed slightly h f k 
year to March 31. Thereaea 
24,592 births in ooatf 
deaths compared to 24#li 
year earlier and 26,681 bWi 


Wlarac Merchant Banking Croup 

MONEY RATES AS AT CLOSE 28/6/81 

30 DAYS 00 DAYS 1I0DM 

LOCAL FUNDS - Commercial 

Mils prime Bfllino rata: % p a 13.10 14.11 I1J) 

FOREIGN FUNDS 

Eurodollars: %-p.a 18.8131 lS,lin U.IJ 

CURRENCY 

BKTTLEMINTS Spot 3nrth 1"* 

US dollars (buv/aell) .IUO/.B7IO .ITSWJIM 

Marac Corporal loo Limited 


Marac Corporation Limited 

Auckland Ph. (09) 770440 

Hamilton Ph. (071) 3M-B37 

Wetllnoton Ph. (04) 721079 

Ctirlalonuroh Ph. (0^ 792420 

Dunedin Ph. (024 777-663 

l New Zeeland, Australia, Hong Kong, Singapore 


MARAC, 


I® 


AUCTION 

WESTLANDS GOLF COURSE 

18 holes - Par 72 - 5668m Men’s Tee 
6113m Ladles' Tee 
Covering 46.06 Heotaree (112 acres) 

Wrlghteon NMA Limited, MREINZ, onj* 0 ^ 
of our Vendors will auction "on Uib 3i 
2pm Friday 19th June, 1981, 

Situated 1.0 kms from the olty 
State Highway 23, Weetlande la devfliop^^ 
to one of our better amenities. Lanosoajjj^ 
tenelvely with a wide variety of treeft 
of appeal and potential to- offer., /v 
close to the city It has a 
mosphere, and 18 the only Public . opi 

In the Waikato. Ideally aulted .totne rw 

farmer^ professional man or syndics^. 

Inspection strictly by appoJntrnerW|^ 
aijotlonesrs from whom partlcuiarj.^.;: . 
tlon of sale are available. V: 

WRIQHTSON REAL ESTAWj 


: WNiumowm nF?T'r,",AfeiNZ- ,: i 

' Wrightson 

• = ?ph6n»'4i«MS®yaSf 
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;tock Exchange 
weekly review 


I0R WEEK FRIDAY MAY 22 TO THURSDAY MAY 28 



8RD8VEM0P P80PS, 25C 
NALLENSTEIM 

HAURAKI ENTERPRIIES,25C 
HAUK1NS,50C 
6.SS PF 
H.B. FARMERS 
131 CONtf PR 
HAVURIBHTS 3 PREF 
HEALINS 

12K C0MV PR 

H. P0LLAR0 
10S C0HV PR 

MERRY BERRY,50C 
IDS 0EB8 
N0LEPI00F 
HOOKER,SRC 
HUME INDUSTRIES 
5-7.5* PT FI 

I. C.I.(AUST) 
l.C.I.(Nl) 

1K0 BROADCASTING 
INDEPENDENT NEWS 
INB.CHEH,50C 
TNTEITASRAN NI,50C 

I. U .BOW,50C 
JAMES SMITH 50C 

14X C0NW PR 
12t C0NV PR 

J. BURNS 

122 CONY PR 
JOHN EDMOND 
J.WEBSTER SOC 
121 CONY PR 
J.MERCER IHDB., 200C 
5.25-6.25* PI 
J.NATHAN 
6.SK PR 
J.RATTRAY 

T2.5* CONtf PR 
KEARHS-0ATINA, 200C 
L .W.RUDKIN,SOC 
121 CONY PR 
LANES,SOC 
L.D.NATHAN 

9.51 C0NV DEB* 

15.5 CON PR 90 
LEYLAND,5DC 
LION, SOC 
101 CONY PR 
12* COATtf PR 

L. IH.OIL,50C 
LUSTER0ID 
NAINIEAL CORF,SOC 

151 CONY PR 
HAIR,SOC 

HI COPY PR 
NAHAWATU,50C 
MANTHIL 
MARAC 

NCALPINE,50C 
MCKFCHK ]E 
MIDLAND 

11K CORY PR 
MIN.RESOURCES,20C 

M. O a BRIEN,50C 
121 CONtf PR 
SPEC PR 

MONTANA,50C 
M-P.I.M. 

11X CONY NTS 
MOTOR HOLDS.,5DC 
12,5* PI 
MOTOR TRAD.,50C 
5-61 PR 
11.5* CONV PR 
MSI C0RPN,5ne 
12* CONtf PR 
Ml.COOK 

N. l.H.HOLDS.,SOC 
HAT .1 NSC E, SOC 
NATIONAL TRA0IN8 

as pr 

NATLOR 
SX PR 

NEIL HOLDINGS, 50C 
N.I.CEHENT 
N.I.F.C.,50C 
SIX CONV PR 
N.Z.FARM FERT. 

12* CONV PR 
14* CONV PR 
N.Z.F.P. 

N.I.I.I. 

k.i .:. 

10* CONV PR 
K.I.LAND,SOC 
N.I.LEATHERS 
N.Z.KOTOR BODIES 
H.Z.H.C 

N.Z.NEWS ... 

N.Z .PETROL,SOC 
N.Z.REFINING 
NZSB 

N.Z.STEEL 1 
N.I .UNITED 
NUHRKA 
0DIINS < ..5!)C 

-A“ 6* P" 

12.5* CONV PR 
“B“ 13* CONV PR 
161 CONV PR 
OIL SEARCH- 
12* CONV PR 
OTASO PRESS * PROD 
PAVROC HOLDINGS 
P.D.L.K01DS,3DC 
PERN.INVEST . . ... 

PH1LLIPPS B 1NPKT,S0C 
PRINT t PACKABINB 
11.SI CONV Pi 
PROGREBGIVB 
12* CONV r* 
FleP.I|CWl1l(lr» C 
prud.buildinq 
iuiLL NORRIS,SOC 
|’2t CONV.PR 
■RADIO AVON, 25C ; 
RADIO OTAM . 

. 

'iiiiifcff : * 

•• REID FARR*** •*„ 

. -«EPC0(NZ),50t ..y 

..'REVERTS*;; 

, -.IE* CONSOL. ' 

■ COR P*J ' 

. RUE IN, SOC >: 

uasiti! , 

R.W.SAUNDERS 

•SALMON* - 
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12* CONV PR 
12* "B" CONV PS 
SCHOFIELD 
SCOTT,S0C 

12.5* CONV PR 
SELBY 

SXKLIERUP.SIC 
S-7.SX PR 
SMITH BIOLAB,SOC 
12X CONV PH 
SNITHS C.M. 

STB. BRITISH 
STHW. CROSS HOTEL - 
STHOF CROSS MINS.,20C 
8.F.M. 

8PZ DOING, SOC 
12* CONV PR 
STEEL I TUBE, SOC 
SUCKLING 
TAYLOR* 

121 COMV PR 
TELTHERM 

12* CONV PR 
T J EOHONDR 
10LLIT 
TOUR FIJI 

TRANS ASHBURTON, SOC 
TNI CROUP, SOC 
10* CONV PR 
12* CONV PR 
TRANS (NTH. CANT.) 

IS.S* CONtf PR 
131 CONV PR 
U.E.B..50C 
6.5-7.51 PR 
12S CONV PR 
15* CONV PR 
UNION STEAM SKIP 
S.S* PR 
OSiTtO BLOB 
UNITEO PUBLISHING,SOC 
VACATION,50C 
121 COMV PR 
12.51 CONV PR 
giiTAXi-hiR 
11.SX COMV PR 
tlALKER S HALL 
HATTIE,SOC 
12.5* CONV PR 
WFLGAS 
tffSTBOIDCE 
WILKINS 1 DAVIES 
5.75-7.SX PR 
U.JE44ERY 
121 CONY PR 
WILSON I HORTON 
WILSON DISTILLERS 
WILSON NEILL 
121 CONV PR 
HlN STONE,SOC 
121 CONV PR 

W'HTMI (NT) PROPS, 200C 
S.7SX PR 

Y'WTHS AUSI, SOC 
NORMALS 
S-7.5X PI 
W.SUTHERLAND 

TAT*! COUP 
CONV PR 


EISENHOWER 

EXCHANGE 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Selection Committee announces the 1981 
Awards Competition. 

Theme: Primary Products: Production — 
Processing — Marketing. 

Terms: Open to all New Zealanders with rele¬ 
vant backgrounds, age 35 and over. Study tour 
of the United States from March through to 
June 1982. 

Information: Information and applications 
available from the Cultural- Affaire Officer, 
American Embassy, Private Bag, Wellington. 

Deadline for receipt of completed application 
21 June 1981. 
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Algeria, Syria meat deals under negotiation 


Watchdog’ wants to put some bite into its bark 


by Warren Berryman 

NEGOTIATIONS were well 
under way last week to Bdd 
Algeria and Syria to the grow¬ 
ing list of Middle Eastern 
buyers of New Zealand lamb. 

An initial 2500 tonnes of 
lamb, worth about $6.5 
million, will be sold to Algeria 
and 1000 tonnes, worth about 
$2.4 million, to Syria if the 
talks are successful. 

The markets would further 
diversify our meat customers 
and reduce our dependence on 
supplying war-torn liBn and 
Iraq. 

Halal-killed meat now ear¬ 
marked for Iran would go to 
the new markets. 

Algeria and Syria import 
meat through state buying 
agencies. 

Following a joint Meat Board 
and Meat Exporters Council 
mission to the Middle East ear¬ 


ly this year, both countries 
were designated single-supplier 
markets by the Meat Exporters 
Council. 

This means that, as in Iran, 
all meat exports must go 
through a central selling agency 
which obtains its supplies from 
all meat exporters. Indepen¬ 
dent companies are not allowed 
to market and export on their 
own right. 

Meat Bales to Algeria and 
Syria will go through the Meat 
Marketing Corporation, a com¬ 
pany owned by members of the 
Meat Exporters Council. 

Borthwick, which manages 
the Iran meat exports, has been 
designated manager of Algerian 
meat exports. 

Mathias Meats NZ Ltd has 
been appointed manager of 
Syrian meat exports. 

A joint Meat Board — Meat 
Exporters Council export mis¬ 
sion visited Algeria, Egypt, 


Morocco, Tunisia, Syria, Jor¬ 
dan and Nigeria last February 
and March. 

Members of this mission 
were Eric’ Cammell, -AFCO’s 
export manager, deputy chair¬ 
man of the Meat Exporters 
Council, and chairman of the 
Meat Marketing Corporation; 
Rex Kilgour, an independent 
meat exporter and member of 
the Meat Exporters Council; 
Graham Harrison, a Meat 
Board executive; and Norman 
McRae, deputy chairman of 
the Meat Board. 

On the export mission's 
return it was decided to 
designate Algeria and Syria 
single-seller markets. 

Defenders of the single 
seller’s principle argue that in 
dealing with a foreign govern¬ 
ment buying agency, a quasi- 
govemmental body has more 
clout than a private company 
and may not be obliged to pay 


the bid and performance bonds 
required of a private company. 

They also agree a centralised 
selling agency can spread its 
shipments of meat out over a 
period, rather than ship it all in 
one lot. 

But opponents fear the 
system might lead to the Meat 
Board taking over all meat ex¬ 
ports. The Meat Marketing 
Corporation was set up so 
single-seller markets could be 
handled under the private 
enterprise banner rather than 
through the Meat Board. 

Still, opponents of the single- 
seller system argue that it kills 
private company initiative to 
establish new export markets. 

Few, if any, private com¬ 
panies would wish to go out on 
their own to establish new 
markets if the fruits of their ef¬ 
forts must be shared with their 
competitors in a single seller 
market. 
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The toughest,thriftiest 
one tonne under the sun! 


Whether as a pick-up or a chassis cab. Ford's new 
Courier delivers Ihe total package. Purchase and 
operational economy (expect up to 7.4 l/100km or 
38mpg). Spacious, practical design to support the 
largest loads on Ihe roughest roods. And an aslonislilng 
degree of driving comfort. 

- Courier's light, responsive steering is dislinclly 
cnr-like-*-no matter how heavy Ihe load—and belies 
* an inner strength which may be summoned effortlessly 
from Us smooLh 1JB Hire QHC cross-flow aluminium 
head engine.. 

Your Investment is protected from below by a . 


Torsion Guard Chassis—five tubular steel and Iwo 
stamped steel crossmemhers designed to resist torsion 
and absorb stress under ihe most tortuous road 
conditions. 

The new- Ford Courier is justifiably the finest 
pick-up In its class. The logical solullon to Ihe world’s 
pressing demands for a light-heavyweight lhal is both ■ 
cost and comfort-conscious. 

With New Zealand's number one parts and 
service network backing it all the way. a new Courier' 
from your Ford Dealer has got.to be good for business! 
uime down and give it a spin. ■ ' 
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This disincentive to private 
companies to develop new 
markets could, by default, hand 
the whole business of meat ex¬ 
porting over to the Meat Board 
— a prospect dreaded by some 
meat companies. 

According to one meat com¬ 
pany executive, "with these 
single seller deals it*s just not 
worth it for Bn independent 
company trying to export on its 
own". 


SK keep under review 
They would fcJ apices relating to securities 
“Ho an area that % eminent thereon to any 

up of a bunch of fai,* commission wants to 

marketeers," he sud. y M whether "any ap- 
Another meat cost*,, body" means the 

ecutwe seconded th t*Z Ural public, and if it doesn't, 

and added, "our infag., gjhtr it can be modified to 
basically a private ntm*. ju. t he commission to "go 
dustry. But the fa ^ -yjc". 
departure from that'Smrces close to the commis- 
we put the Iran dea) tqafr & »y Patterson wants to 


Trade talk with Canada 


by Colin James 

NEGOTIATORS were in Ot¬ 
tawa last week seeking to put 
together a new "economic co¬ 
operation" agreement with 
Canada. 

The agreement is intended to 
replace an outworn and largely 
irrelevant trade agreement be¬ 
tween the two countries signed 
in the depths of the depression 
in 1932. Under this arrange¬ 
ment trade has been sluggish. 

Last week’s talks, headed on 
New Zealand’s side by Harry 
Holden of the Trade and In¬ 
dustry Department, followed 
18 months of negotiations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

They underscore an increas¬ 
ing interest by Canada in the 
countries of the western 
Pacific. 

In New Zealand’s case, this 
interest is showing itself in a 
desire to get involved in joint 
ventures (Alberta Gas 
Chemicals Co is already a ma¬ 
jor partner in the planned 
stand-alone methanol plant) 
and- in promoting high- 
technology Canadian products. 

Both countries face problems 
of access to the other's markets 
through quota controls and, as 
one close observer put it last 
week, the hope is that the new 


agreement will set nut Ins ' 

iy defined framework in & 
private sector tradenviDlr. 
greater scope. 

Details of what eacboc-rr 
has been seeking nrttj 
readily available bu erf, 
though one oflldil dtcM 
the potential developed i 
"significant”. 

They will fall a Ion; c 
short, however, of ok 
canvassed by Canaduru 
outset of the talks in bit S' 

— a free trade arts iarj.'q 
Australia. 

That option ms ck 
seriously considered. Ri 
Zealand officials were no 
time — and still srt-lu 
problems enough with 
up a free trade to *: 
Australia, let alone side.-, 
the problem. 

US exports 

THE United Suits incra.;. 
its share of die world bc-‘ 
for manufactured goods ia c 
third quarter of 19S0- 1 
During the third qutwc 
United States held an IMF; 
cent share, slightly betitr u 'j 

the 18.4 per cent in the aft- 

quarter, and ahead of the I' 
per cent in the first quiiw 


toNk". 

Sources close to the commis- 
Bjoay Patterson wants to 
tflUish whether he ia required 
omske public comments. If he 
ihea he wants a clarification 
efhb powers. 

No new powers are asked for; 
instead e better definition of ex¬ 
isting rights » being sought by 
the commission. 

Bat moves to increase the 
tflamiaion’s powers may be 
opposed by the more conser- 
ntwe business establishment 
- which could make the 
amendments politically sen- 
tiiree. 

The commission is 
understood to believe it has a 
role to play as a "watchdog”, 
ral therefore needs statutory 
authority to back up its 
itatements. 

This legislative hitch may be 
debying publication of the 
(ommiision’s second draft of 
m proposed Securities legisla¬ 


tion. The second draft — which 
resulted from more than 70 
submissions — has been com¬ 
pleted, but is being held up by 
the difficulties confronting the 
commission. 

NBR understands the com¬ 
mission’s annual report to 
Parliament refers to the request 
for legislative changes. 

The report is likely to be one 
of the first tabled in the 
House’s current sitting. 

In a written reply to a 
number of questions from 
NBR, McLay said last week: 
"A number of proposals put 
forward by the Securities Com¬ 
mission to amend the Securities 
Act are being evaluated and 
will shortly go before Cabinet 


'Do you know 
COWANS have 
Fine Art ftp® 


‘Na 

But if you hum 
the first few bars, 
IT1 follow.’ 


^fij 
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to decide which, if any, will be 
included in this year's 
legislative programme. 

“In view of the fact that the 
commission is an adviser to me 
and to the Government on 
these matters it would be inap¬ 
propriate for me to discuss the 
detailed proposals publicly 
before they have been con¬ 
sidered by Cabinet. 

"However I can say that 
some of the proposed amend¬ 
ments would involve a fairly 
significant change in the ap¬ 
proach adopted by the Act, and 
would widen the powers given 
to the commission. 

"It is open to question 
whether such steps would be 
appropriate before the Act has 


had a chance to operate," 
McLay said. 

But the commission's prob¬ 
lems do not end here. 

NBR understands the com¬ 
mission has also been frustrated 
by delays with legislative draft¬ 
ing in the Crown Law Office. 

A backlog of planned legisla¬ 
tion is rumoured to have left 
the Securities Commission 
wondering if its recommenda¬ 
tions will ever make it into the 
statute book. 

Patterson told NBR he could 
not comment on the possibility 
of amendments to the Act, but 
he was quick to deny one 
rumour currently circulating — 
that he is thinking of returning 
to private practice. 



Jim McLay . . . coy about details 


Regan on 
interest rates 


AUER/CAN interest rates will 
temain high and may even 
c'imb higher, Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan 
predicts. 

Regan nid the prime rate — 
“ ,ntwett banks generally 

cwrge their best corporate 
cwiomen — may climb above 
, 1® I*r cent level 

re raain in that range "for 
£*™i months" before coming 

He pve strong support for 
Federal Reserves decision 
f»nue its discount rate — the 
charges banks to bor- 
2/“? United States 
Bank - from 13 14 

w “h increased penal¬ 
ly for large, frequent bor- 

fenSVr 1 was necessary 
Reserve to "hit 
^Jrakes" because the 
wa » “monger in the 
5*. ‘Nner than the ad- 

3 Fyaal Reserve finally 

troiHiu .°l^ 8ucc «ding in con- 
^ihe money supply. 

Prctbcted that the 

wiiona 1 product would 

\S° 9 81 “ 8lower P«« 

t* 5“ dunn 8 the first 

i ! ^Tafif theyear)When 

tfxt M16,5 P® 1 cent annual 
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The best 
tobacco 
money 
can buy 


Year alter year Kolhinan- 
pav lop prices lor M»e 
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Disrerniii” smoker-! around 
(lie world api'reei.ue in 
It.Hlimans (hr true hmtt " l/ ' 
flavour Unit relies on extra 
leuifl li. a liner filter, mul t he 
Jicsi tobacco money < ;u ’ 
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Analysing annual accounts: NZ Refining 


by Klaus Sorensen 

BEFORE they vote their direc¬ 
tors a 48 per cent pay increase 
at Wednesday's annual 
meeting, New Zealand Refin¬ 
ing Co Ltd shareholders may 
care to ask a couple of ques¬ 
tions about the company's 
prospects of future profitabili¬ 
ty. 

It is well known that the 
Whangarei oil refinery operator 
is planning a massive $500 
. million plant expension, due 
for completion in 1984. 

It is also well known that the 
company has arranged a $500 
million Eurodollar loan to 
finance the project. 

But what shareholders will 
find difficult to ascertain from 
the latest annual report is what 
impact the interest charges on 
these borrowings will have on 
the company's net profits — 
and their dividends. 

One of the first things to con¬ 
front shareholders in the report 
for the December 31 1980 
financial year, is item four on 
the AGM agenda. 

This is a proposal to increase 
director’s fees from $54,000 to 
$80,000. A headcount of direc¬ 
tors reveals no extra directors 
this year, and there is no 
reference to the fees increase in 
the chairman's report. 

So shareholders may feel a 
little horse-trading will be in 
order on Wednesday — more 
information on the impact of 
interest charges on profits — in 
return for the increase in direc¬ 
tors’ fees. 

The rise in the directors’ fees 
could well be totally justifiable, 
particularly in view of the con¬ 
siderable decision-making the 
11 shareholders’ represent¬ 


atives have had to make in the 
past year. 

Bin unless reasons are given, 
shareholders are apt to be a lit¬ 
tle sceptical. 

And this is where the report 
falls down. The level of 
disclosure is below average, 
particularly for a company em¬ 
barking on one of the largest in¬ 
dustrial projects in New 
Zealand’s history. 

The directors drew on $20 
million of the $500 million off¬ 
shore finance facility during 
1980, but In the current year 
they plan to draw on a further 
$90 million. 

Simple arithmetic suggests 
the interest bill — at the going 
rates for Eurodollar loans — 
could rise to around $13 
million in 1981. 

And that could wipe the com¬ 
pany's net profit. 

But then the New Zealand 
Refining directors are top oil 
industry men and would be 
hardly likely to borrow to the 
extent where profits — and 
dividends — were to be ex- 
tin guis lied. 

Shareholders could do with a 
reassurance along these lines, 
or else, the cold hard facts on 
how the company will weather 
the costs of this massive 
project. 

As shareholders are only too 
well aware, the company’s sole 
income is derived from the 
Government-control led pro¬ 
cessing fee. This has limited 
earnings for years, and the 
directors quite rightly make the 
point in the latest annual report 
that further increases in the 
processing Fee will be needed. 

They say “it is expected that 
increases will be required in the 
level of processing fees to cover 


the higher operating costs and 
the substantial interest and 
allied charges for the expansion 
loan facility". 

But this statement poses 
more questions than it answers. 

Will approaches be made for 
increases in processing fees 
before the jump in interest 
costs savage operating profits? 

Will the company try to have 
the fees linked to estimated in¬ 
terest costs for the duration of 
the expansion — a type of user 
pays system? 

Or will the company have to 
wait undl it has gone into the 
red before it can apply for a 
higher processing fee to boost 
its income? 

Perhaps the company has 
already arranged for the rising 
interest charges to be covered 
somehow — bur a few details 
would be comforting to both 
existing and prospective 
shareholders. 

The company’s dependence 
on processing fees is 
highlighted by the 1980 results. 

The figures were improved 
by a renegotiation of the pro¬ 
cessing fee which was made 
retrospective to January 1 
1979. This meant the accounts 
for the December 31 1980 year 
include an adjustment of 
$765,000 relating to 1979. 

The net after-tax profit for 

1979 was $2,427,000 while in 

1980 the processing fee in¬ 
crease helped lift the figure to 
$5,726,000. 

But this latter figure includes 
the retrospective 1979 increase, 
and the report shows that on a 
comparable basis- the 1979 
profit including the fee rise 
should have been $3,192,000, 
while the 1980 figure (less the 
1979 adjustment of $765,000) 
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The planned expansion . . . what are the real costs? 



should have been $4,961,000 —. 
a 55 per cent increase. 

The profit and loss account 
shows processing fee income 
increased 70 per cent from 
$23.9 million to $40.6 million 
while interest received from 
money on deposit fell from 
$2,039,000 to $847,000 leaving 
total income of $41.5 million. 

The latter provision for 
money on deposit relates, ac¬ 
cording to the notes, to the in¬ 
vestment on short-term deposit 
of unexpended expansion loan 
money. 

Though processing fee in¬ 
come leapt, operating costs 
were not far behind, notching a 
51 percent increase from $16.6 
million to $25.1 million. 

Here again, the company’s 
disclosure is poor. The 
operating costs are not broken 
down in the notes to the ac¬ 
counts, as is common with 
many other companies, and in¬ 
stead the only reference is a 
general one in the directors’ 
report. 

The directors say 1980 saw 
another year of substantial in¬ 
creases in operating costs, but 
they detail only a. small propor¬ 
tion of the increase — a 


$700,000 expenditure on 
repairing refinery tanks, and 
the $1 million cost of the bien¬ 
nial overhaul. 

But the accounts show the 
1980 overhaul cost as addi¬ 
tional to the $25.1 million 
operating costs. Total expenses 
of $31.1 million also include 
the 1982 overhaul provision of 
$1.2 million, depreciation of 
$2.4 million, a loss on the 
disposal of assets of $521,000, 
directors’ and audit fees, and an 
increase in “interest paid on 
long-term liabilities’’ from 
$83,000 to $866,000. 

The rise in interest on long¬ 
term interest costs presumably 
relates to the initial $20 million 
draw-down on the $500 million 
loan, though the fact that the 
interest charge shown in the ac¬ 
counts docs not correspond 
with a likely annual interest 
charge on a $20 million loan 
suggests the interest charges 
were probably only incurred in 
the latter part of the year. 

However in 1981 the full in¬ 
terest charge on the $20 million 
will apply, and, in addition, in¬ 
terest costs on the planned $90 
million draw-down for the cur¬ 
rent year will further boost in¬ 
terest charges. 


The total operating pro&tf 
1980 was up from $5.5^ 
to $10.3 million. TaujiMt, 
the period was $5.4 m* 
and, after processing ft* ti 
justments and traojfen fa 
deferred taxation, thenetpmfi 
was $5.7 million - morctba 
double the 1979 McfiU 
million. 

The balance shut sin 
and short-term dcpwiisn, 
from $3.3 million to ill! 
million — relating to it 
overseas borrowing! - «L’i 
long-term liabilities ate i; 
from $898,000 to $2).6raL~. 
for the same reasons. 

The notes show the Lrs 
eurodollar expansion loan a 
unsecured and repayable o.cn 
period of seven years frorai: 
date the expanded rtfw 
comes on stream - curt-', 
planned for April l I9M. 

The interest rates payi*"- 
the offshore borrowings "ib 
luatc in accordance with c 
tcrest rates quoted on the l/:- 
don Interbank Market. i' 
December 31 1980 it: 
weighted average interest rt« 
being paid on all term tabilaXs 
was 15.7 per cent." 
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Boom year for car sales best since ’74 


Motoring writer 

A BOOM year for new car sales 
u indicated by the latest Post 
0 ^ motor vehicle registra¬ 
tion flguree- 

Up to 95,000 new cars are 
Ikly to be sold to an eager 

market. 


Registrations to the end of 
April total 27,917, up 23 per 
cent on the corresponding 
period in 1980. 

Projecting this level of sales 
to the end of the year gives the 
motor assembly industry its 
best year since 1974, when 
99,000 cars were sold. 


New-car sales at that level mean they conserve resources 
will go a long way to modernis- more efficiently than their 


mg the country’s fleet. 

The level of retention of cars 


counterparts of 1970. 

But the Government may 


by frugal New Zealanders want to discourage new saleB 
means that the average age of from continuing unchecked 


vehicles is 10 years. 


and step in to stop the industry 


Modern design and technical from supplying the demand, 
achievements in new models In April, Japanese makers 


Japan’s car exports worry Europe and Canada 


CANADIANS are seeking a 
J«mae agreement to limit car 
aports, similar to one obtained 
by the United States. But West 
Gtncany says it will oppose 
any move by the European 
jtonoraic Community to place 
father limits on Japanese car 
ufa in those countries. 

Canadian officials are 
reported to be concerned that 
japanese car exports diverted 
from the United States could 
end up in Canada, which last 
year Imported about 158,000 
vehicles from Japan. 

The United States has ob¬ 
tained an agreement from the 
Japanese, cutting back their 
1981 auto shipments to the 


US car giants 
record losses 

THREE of the four United 
Sntes auto manufacturing com¬ 
panies reported losses in the 
first quarter of 1981. Only the 
largest firm - General Motors 
-reported a profit. 

Chrysler, which has had to 
lain to Government loan 
guirameea to keep in business, 
had a loss of $298 million in the 
(hree-nwQih period. This is 
higher than the $267 million 
it forecast in January in a 
JJPMt to the Government’s 
Chrysler Loan Guarantee 
Boud, but is substantially 
Wow the $439 million it lost in 
® desponding period last 
jw- 

Chryiler said that even with 
T 1 k did not plan to ask 
!~ Gwemment for any more 
10411 guarantees, and expects to 
^ a profit by the fourth 
of this year. 

Ford reported a loss of $439 
„ D during the first quarter, 
“spared with a loss of 164 
Jn tn the first quarter of 

j re PO«ed an increase 

| ® Mmesttc unit sales of 11.9 
F «nt over the correspond- 
Wiod last year, while Ford 

uklfrf? 8 decline in unit 
^ofl2.6 per cent. 

General Motors had first 

2* Pr°fil* °f $19° million, 

llsTmlt Wll ll earnin B» of 

Bdi / ,hc ye^ before. 

H 1 !!*”* uni ‘ sales were 
17 per cent. 

M «°rs earlier 

527 mnr fi I qUarler l0S5ca of 
;. *•' million dollars. 


iiroadbank 

m 


United States from last year’s tionise measures,’’ 


1.82 million to 1.68 million. 

In Bonn, a West German 
Economics Ministry 
spokesman was quoted as say¬ 
ing Japan must not use Ger- 


spokesman said. 

But he said he believed Japan 


left Germany and the Benelux 
countries as the only European 
Economic Community markets 


understood the possible reper- still totally open to Japanese 
missions of an unrestricted ex- auto exports. 


achieved a record 73 per cent of 
the total new market. In 
March, they obtained 68 pet: 
cent. 

In the year to date, the 
Japanese market share is 67 per 
cent and increasing. 

Small-engined cars are the Todds' Mitsubishi 
most in demand, accounting for 
41 per cent of all sales. They 

are followed by cars in the ^11 be the one to topple, h 
1601 cc to two-litre class (35 per displaced the Ford Motor 
wnt )- Company last year, ending a 

Cars with ISOOcc engines i ong run by Ford at the top. 
take another 15 per cent, leav- Ford’s new Laser model may 
ing a meagre 9 per cent for six ^ lhc weapon to regain top 
and eight-cylinder cars. listins. In the first full month 

In April, large car sales were 0 f sales, 585 Lasers were 


port drive in Europe, and Bonn Germany is viewed as the 
would continue In its opposi- most important outlet in 
hi to any EEC moves to limit Europe for Japanese car 
panese car imports. manufacturers. Japanese car 

The Bonn spokesman noted sales there last year rose 70 per 


many as an alternative market tion to any EEC moves to limit 
for cars it would otherwise have Japanese car imports. 


sold in the United States. The Bonn spokesman noted 
“Such an attempt would in- that Japanese car exports to 


only 400 units (5 per cent) of registered — almost enough to 


the 7802 new registrations. 
This drop was taken up at 


moke it a top-seller. 

Todds captured 21 per cent 


crease pressure on the German 
Government to adopt protec- 


France, Italy and Britain were 
already restricted. He said this 


cent to 252,000, representing 
10.4 per cent of the German car 
market. 


the lower end of the market, of registrations, Ford 17 per 
with record sales of cars in the cent, New Zealand Motor Cor- 
1300cc class. pomtion 15.5 per cent, Toyota 

Todd Motors Limited is oc- 14 per cent, GM 11.5 per cent, 
cupying the number one slot Dataun 7.4 per cent and Mazda 
after the first four months and 6.5 per cent. 


Fan Am put 
the middle seat 

out of business. 








For all the times you fly on 
business. For all the times you’ve 
longed for just a little extra room. 

And prayed that middle seat 
would stay empty. 

We’ve put the middle seat out 
of business. For good. 

We call this select new section, 
Clipper® Class. 

It gives you more space. More 
comfort. More convenience. 

With the same big. roomy seats 
reserved for First Class on the 
next generation of jets. 

Now you’re never more than 
one seat away from the aisle. So 
you've more space to enjoy the .... 
premium Pan Am • service w 

reserved 1 for Clipper® Class Tj 

travelers. 

On all 747 flights to the e 
USA, Britain and Europe. C 

Pan Am’s Clipper® Class. ^ 

By putting the middle seat J 

out of business, we help you Q| 
get on with yours, -aa. 



'■ii • r 

ijn 


(Clipper* Class available June 16 
on all 741 flights from ■ . . . 

New Zealand.) 
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Alas. Summer is behind us. 

And what a season it was too. 

For us, it was one successful production after 
another, with spectaculars qalore and vety few dramas. 

End result. 

Plenty of new business. 

Proof, we believe, that if you're performing with 
great talent, it's a hell of a lot easier filling the seats. 

But summer is over, and ahead lies a heap of new 
productions for both new clients and old. 

Makinq room for new opportunities to join our 
happy bana of performers. 

A chance to step out of life's big chorus line and tap 
straight to the top. 

And so, we are auditioning for the following 
new talent. 

Account Manager 

A truly star role for a person who means to end 
up with no less than their name on the letterhead. 

We need someone with more than ability, 
marketing know-how and a prop cupboard full of three 
piece suits. 

We want a person with definite direction, who 
not only understands the business, but enjoys it. 

In short we're after a body with a bit of colour. 
And that doesn't mean they have to be Jamaican. 
The rewards are as stated. 

The sky's the limit as Iona as they can stand 
the height'. 


National Business Review h 

- _—- 

Account Exec Intermediate ' 

This part is spot on for a person who's just rear) 
fter the 'Account Manager 7 requirements and thouqht ° 
Jramas. 'Damn, just give me a couple more years and that 
would be mine.' 

And thaf s exactly right. 

j with However, making it to that position is going to 

seats. be a ton of laughs and just as rewarding. a 

of new Media Magician 

i our Another star role here. 

! Ideally suited to a person with a few shows behind 

and tap ^ em ' a ^ ew tric * <s U P ™ eir sleeve and can handle a hi 
H of drama now and then without dropping an ace, 
na Like we said, this is not intermediate number,is 

y a top billing position. 

Creative People 

to end Although we're not desperate, we're keen to hear 
from the cream of the bunch. AD's and Writers. 
And, if your talents indicate definite stunnin 
of three performances to come we've always got roomlor 
another star to join the best little show in town, 
Auditions start as from how. 

So inbetween knocking out brilliant performances 
for some dead-beat 'Hamralace', slip into the wings 
■riaican anc ! 9' ve us a ca H- David Innes for 'Accounts' or 
Roy Meares for 'Creative' ' 
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Admark 


Oz to the rescue in TV commercial imports row 


by Grev Wigga 


BROADCASTING Minister 
ffirren Cooper's announce- 
(hit Australian reatne- 
Sspinst the screening* of 
SI Zealand-made television 

^dala have been lifted 
d# brought an abrupt end to a 
code which would 
woutlawed most overseas 
commerci*!* from New 
Mind screens. 

Hit voluntary code was for- 
unljud as a result of a Govern¬ 
ment ultimatum which 
threatened to bring down 
rtidkiions on the importation 
rf commercials. Surprisingly, 
ibe Minister states that the lift- 
ujgof the Australian ban “was 
At result of Government 
Depurations". 

Em since the launch of com 
anal television in this coun 
uy,i guerrilla war has flickered 
and flamed along the border 
dividing homemade commer¬ 
cials from those imported from 
Australia, the United States 


and Britain. 

Opposing the use of commer 
ciali written, cut, acted and 
produced by overseas talent has 
been an unlikely grouping of 
protectionists for the local in 


12 Heather St, Parnell, Auckland. Phone 775-019. 


Following a successful summer season 
G/S/l are auditioning for fresh new talent 


ministers of broadcasting from 
both Labour and National 



locally made commercials grew 
steadily even though not quick¬ 
ly enough to satisfy the op¬ 
ponents of importation. 

In 1969, John Gimson, a 
Charles Haines director acting 
on behalf of the Four A’s, 
negotiated an agreement with 
the Australian Broadcasting 
Control Board which allowed 
New Zealand-made commer¬ 
cials to be used in Australia 
when supporting New Zealand 
expons. 

It waa a significant 
breakthrough as New Zealand 
became the first and only ex¬ 
ception to the Australian ban 
on imponed commercials. 

This most-favoured-nation 
relationship seems to have been 


overlooked by all parties and 
even recently a former minister 
of broadcasting was quoted as 
seeking retaliation against the 
Australian ban. 


So again in 1973, the subject 
was aired at a meeting conven¬ 
ed by Labour’s then Minister 
of Broadcasting, Roger 
Douglas, and again the Four 
A’s argued for the status quo. 
In the event, no change. 


The Four A’a has compiled a 
series of returns from member 
agencies which shows the 
percentage of locally produced 
commercials growing over the 
years (in 1978, 84 per cent of 
all new commercials were made 
here) and the imported propor¬ 


tion shrinking to a fraction of 
the whole. 

Advertisers want to position 
their products in the New 
Zealand environment and en¬ 
dow them with familiar associa¬ 
tions. 

The strategical situation 
changed overnight when 
newspaper groups moved into 
the field of video production. 
New Zealand News acquired 
the pioneer video house of Vid- 
com in Auckland and INL 
reached out for the Wellington 
latecomer Concept Video. 
(This was a finger-burning ex¬ 
ercise that later led to the 
operation being leased out.) 

But the ultimate clout was 
the Government’s. It advised 


the parties that if a form of 
voluntary agreement to restrict 
the importation of commercials 
was not reached, the Govern¬ 
ment would develop regula¬ 
tions to control imports. 

The code was brought to 
draft form for the assent of the 
Video, Film and Sound 
Facilities Association, the Four 
A's, the Advertisers Associa¬ 
tion and the Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration. 

It then went to the Minister 
of Broadcasting’s office for his 
attention. 

Then, in the true spirit of 
drama, just as the Four A's was 
slowly hauling down the flag, 
came the bugle call from across 
the Tasman signalling that 


rescue was at hand. 

With the ban against Enzed 
commercials completely 
removed, the tit-for-tai argu¬ 
ment (hat “as Australia pro¬ 
hibits out commercials, we 
should prohibit theirs" falls to 
the ground. And as most of the 
imported commericals bear an 
Oz label, there is no need for 
the code and it has been drop¬ 
ped. 

As a result. New Zealand will 
be saved from ipiposing an em¬ 
barrassing ban, considering 
that New Zealand-made com¬ 
mercials have screened in 
England, Ireland, Australia, 
Canada, America, Abu Dhabi, 
Bahrein, Dubai, TrUste, Hong 
Kong and Singapore. 


government!. 


Fighting a protracted and in 
gtniout delaying action as 
fronihne troopi for their clients 
has been the Association of Ac- 


tfAiiwdAdvertising Agencies 
Initial and continuing op- 
pontion ro the importation of 
commercials was fuelled by the 
bird fact that Australia, enter¬ 
ing the commercial TV era five 
Sears before New Zealand, had 
fixed a forthright ban on 
iwieu originated commer- 
from the outset. 

Quite so, argued the Four 
A>, bin Australia had a sound- 
JKttbSshed, well equipped 
^industry as well as a Urge 
m « professional actors sup- 
^ by live theatre. New 
had neither of these 
^nugea and, in addition, the 
film processing laboratory 
by the Goveni- 
studios, already hard 
to cope. 

flJj0 tn « that, at this 
fcw !ocal agencies 
“wlanaH creative talent 


to match the 


^ ^^crcial i n con- 
“Pior technique. 

AM in the van of ready 
were those with \l 

SuTsisr*™ 

« turned commercials re- 
S? only local pack shot, to 


^ Cmaker. 
8Rencies “Uke were not 
„ fln ? local actors 
10 S f ow into the 
T be proportion of 


TIME 
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Non-minussed 
by it all 

YOUR May 11 Admark refers 
10 an apparently non-plussed 
Lintas workforce upon noting 
the unauthorised wording on 
its famous Parnell sign. May I 
make the following points: 

• The Lintas workforce is 
never non-plussed. We are 
always in a plussed condition. 

• We were delighted that our 
sign had been defaced. It has 
happened before. It shows how 
envious our Parnell com¬ 
petitors are of our foresight, Ln- 
itiative and downright 
perspicacity in acquiring the 
site in the first place. 

• We do welcome Campaign 
to Parnell. It is a comment on 
their own foresight and plann¬ 
ing that they have moved to 
Parnell just as the major agen¬ 
cies, including Lintas, are mov¬ 
ing to more salubrious sur¬ 
roundings (it is not true that we 
heard that Campaign were 
coming, but it may have ac¬ 
celerated the exodus). 


• Their sense of humour 
doesn't match ours. We sent 
them a bill for a case of Dorn 
Perignon in return ior sub¬ 
letting the space. Not a jot or 
tittle has been heard from them 
since. . 

David J Murphy 
Managing Director 
SSC and Bs Lintas NZ 


Investigate 

Socred 

FOR a political party that 
claims credibility, Socred get 
off very lightly whenever it » 
quizzed about the respon¬ 
sibilities (hat go with being 
“credible. " 

Your article by Colin James 
(NBR, April 13) states that the 
media have been treating 
Socred benignly, and without 
criticism and, by implication, 
have not been inquiring deeply 
into what Socred stands for, 
what Socred means to legislate 
for if it ever became the 


Government and what Socred 
means once one pries behind 
the jargon of Beethatn-Hunter 
economics and associated 
jargon. 

I would suggest that the 
media refuse to critically ex¬ 
amine Socred because the 
media have become captivated 
by the image that is being 
created and manipulated by the 
Beetham cabal in Social Credit. 

I would also suggest that the 
media have become so concern¬ 
ed about the constant threat of 
litigation by Socred whenever 
Socred is criticised that the 
policy has become duck and ask 
questions later once the flak has 
passed. 1 would also suggest 
that the media have become the 
prime vehicle for the trivialisa- 
tion of news — rather than ex¬ 
amine the root cause of the 
assassination attempt or the 
need for gun control in United 
States. 

In New Zealand it takes the 
form of “did someone remove a 
lipstick from the National Par¬ 
ty research office or did they 
not?’* rather than digging to 


find which National Party of¬ 
ficial gave the papers to 
Socred? And when it comes to 
Socred concentrating on the ac¬ 
cusation of “Tooth Falryism" 
rather than digging to reveal 
the faulty economics of the 
league's policies. 

How many journalists and 
media personnel have really 
grilled Beetham, Hunter and 
company about the following 
points or others of a similar 
type. 

(1) Why is not one economist 
in 118 who replied to a survey 
by Mr Des O’Dea, of the In¬ 
stitute of Economic Research, 
prepared to accept or give 
credibility to Socred 
economics? 

(2) How does Socred (NZ) 
answer the findings of the 1956 
Royal Commission into Social 
Credit which concluded that: 
(a) “the result of repeated 
issues of debt-free money 
would be most serious chronic 
inflation", and (b) “the injec¬ 
tions of large amounts of debt- 
free money would almost cer¬ 
tainly accentuate current pro- 


SWITCH 
TO COAL FOR 
GREATER PROFITS 


l >d l,ke to tell you ho\V to save on 
energy costs... by switching to coal. 

Better still, I've got six top and successful New 
Zealand companies to tell the story for me. 

They're companies that switched to coal... 
companies lhat are now enjoying the benefits of 
controlled energy costs, and guaranteed long-term 
supplies. 

You can find out about these companies, 
and their reasohs for switching to coal by sending 
me the coupon below. 

And I'll send your FREE 12 
page brochure by returrvpost. 




Gary Chesterman 

Chairman, Coal Promotion Council, 
Box 3041, Wellington. 
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To The Secretary, Coal Promotion Council, Box 3041 Welll^Si.** 

Dear Sir, Please send me your FREE brochure. “ 
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blerns within the economy” 
which would mean higher 
unemployment, higher prices, 
further real falls in our living 
standards, and more misery 
and hardship for all? 

(3) How can Beetham 
seriously claim credibility by 
refusing to discuss the efTects of 
their economic policies on the 
New Zealand economy? 

(4) How does Social Credit 
explain consequences of infla¬ 
tion proofing of savings in view 
of the Israeli experience of 130 
per cent inflation as a result of 
such a policy? 

(5) Where would the money 
come from to inflation proof all 
savings in the POSB and 
trustee banks, in view of the 
calculation made by economists 
that to do so in 1980 would cost 
$1000 million just for the 
Trustee Banks? 

(6) Could any Socred 
spokesman explain the actual 
mechanics of Social Credit 
finance policy adequately and 
sensibly so that a person with a 
modicum of intelligence and 
knowledge of money would 
understand. (And without the 
use of trivia like a comic book 
of doubtful value in economics 
but great in the trivial isat ion of 
news.) 

(7) How about an explanation 
of the revolt against Socred by 
W Holt and others in North¬ 
land, which, coupled with calls 
for Beetham to resign, imply 
that all is not well in the Socred 
camp? 

The answer is none and I 
would contend that given a 
hard and decent grilling about 
these and other questions, the 
response would be either a 
refusal to answer on the 
grounds we should all have 
faith, or an allegation of a 
deliberate smear campaign 
against the “pure-lily white" 
Bcetham-Huntcr Socred parly 
by the other political parties on 
the New Zealand scene. 

I make a plea to media people 
to stop their love affair with the 
trivia — the sensationalising of 
news — and begin to probe, to 
investigate and dig into news 
instead of taking the easy way 
out all the time. 

A J Papprll 

Whnngarel 

The nature 
of inflation 

A FAILURE to think clearly is 
reflected in confused ideas as to 
what Inflation and deflation 
are. Keith Rankin in his com¬ 
ment {NBR, May 11) on my 
statement “high interest rates 
arc inflationary, not defla¬ 
tionary aB the orthodox claim" 
illustrates the orthodox 
economists’ mixture of the 
ideas of inflation with boom 
and deflation with slump. 

Before we can start to grapple 
with inflation the word “infla¬ 
tion" must have one, single, 
clear meaning, the shrinkage of 
the size of our economic 
measuring unit, our dollar. The 
obverse of that is an overall rise 
in prices. 

High interest rates are costs 
to every productive enterprise 
except the very few which are 
debt-free. They are also costs of 
living to every family which is • 
not debt-free. 

If the family is to remain sol¬ 
vent, wages must be raised to 
meet increased costs. An enter¬ 
prise must raise prices of its 
products to cover higher wages . 
and ' its own higher; interest 
costs if it is to remain solvent. 
This process, becomes 'circular 
and compounding;. • •/ r' •: 

V. Jacking - up Interest rates • 
always tends to 1 shrink the iiz* . 
dCr jhe economic • nteasririog,- 
'uniti particularly in the longer, 
terhji Tte; length of ]rime; fot, ; 
; this .effect to. occur depends ojtt- 


how long it take* to | 

High 55,** 

tionary. '*«**** £ 

inflatloilaryTritS^S 

in real terms is-— - I 


Overseas interest in buying NZ prestige hotels 


cuphona caused tJJS 
pearing to rise faster tha c» 
figured on orthodoxaccoom 
basis. Under thou* 
cumsianccs inflation m-. 
fires of boom. 

Under the present c 
cumsiances in Britain 
interest rates by tight 
policy produces uifiatioa 
slump. That is aclassicc«, 
the application of tnuatat 
thodox economic iheoij & 
ing unemployment, dnpg< 
inflation worse and trout 

After a temponuy cbed * 
inflation rates, high is^ 
rates there will cause itfta 
to gallop even fan fc 
before Margaret Thatcher^ 
ministered wrong dmSqk. 
harshly. 

Milton Friedman r,j' « 
wrong medicine it dtr.yj ! 
the industrial base oft; 
Britain! 

John R Path 
Too raj 

Railways and 
‘slow track 1 


WHAT a shame that fail 
sake of a clever heidbr.i 
story about the proposed)!; j 
ping development on RuWj 
land at Johnsonville bl' j 
bend the facts. 

While the reported pnte : 
facing potential develop:, 
were reported fairly accurr:’ 
you could not resist the f-. 
ning but inaccurate inned, 
rion lhat the Railways ftp: 
mem is “sticking to i!' • 

track for a Wellington proper ( 
development”. 

Too often it would seem- 

a story has to have i bright 
catchy headline even ifiu 18 
not reflect the re« of the c 
cle. Essentially the omsuo-^ 
problem with this dewornc 
has been the difficdwf 
by the developer ioiw*F 
necessary finance. 

It is certainly not iW^: 
policy to delaiy 
developments, indeed « 
keen as anyone to see 
developed, and the pidj® 
Johnsonville can 
blamed on a RaW 
track”. , K-u 

The develops 
concept its one 
ing private 
owns! 

very successfulu» ^ 
cases, such « 

Downs, Mana aodjwjj 
The concept ^ 
inherently * 

needing tobero**^ 
types of developn^j ^ 

construction caji P^u 

time Is 

problems which 
wise remain i 

Finanong 

considerable hure*> ^ 
ing to be the aw 

vllle, 1 T ^ assure f 1 
However, 1 

that this cooctpl 1 J* 
sued » 

development 

vherecomploJLpf^ 
these schema 

ahead 

In fact 

been 

scheme,in 

-£3£*gfj| 
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-MUSICAL Chairs” in the 
tod industry suggests that 
buyers have more oon- 
the fowre of tourism 
u* than the locals. 

«Ub the notable exception 
-tftiv of Alex Harvey In- 
joima which bought 51 per 
Si rf Vacation Hotels Ltd 
ho Fletchers, major deals 
til had offshore connec- 

Vacation had been a target of 
gouts interests for months 
bfcrt Asian-based Sommer- 
nQe Properties Ltd acquired a 
>2.65 per cent stake. 

Interests controlled by Saudi 
Arabian millionaire Adrian 
Khtiboggl showed their hand 
during the summer with a pro¬ 
ud to buy the shareholding 
SfiticbcT Challenge and the 
negrtized group's super fund; 
but the Vacation board jibbed 
utbe bid; management control 
«ould have shifted to 
Ktmhoggl’s Southern Pacific 
Properties. 

Sul it was probably desirable 
to bring in major new 
lharthoiders, particularly if 
they could provide capital to 
lorry along the group’s 
development plans, which in¬ 
clude a new Bay of Islands 
moil complex. 

Ain Harvey (operating from 
ihe board-room) and a 
"myuay buyer" made their 
overtures in April. 

Auckland brokers Bidwell 
Wikeman Paine moved on- 
raukel with an attractive offer 
price of 100c for each Vacation 
ordinary and 75c for the con¬ 
vertible pith in a bid for 24.9 
per ceat of the capital. 

But percentage was a dead 
giveaway that the buyer was 
offihoie sad bound by the trig¬ 
ger point of 24.9 per cent 
beyond which Overseas Invest- 
nznt Commission approval is 
required. But the trigger is just 
> bigger stake might have 
been approved . . . and still 
could be. 

The party concerned was 
* ffl,n£ rville Properties, which 
. Nor hotel and property 
^teretrs in South-east Asia and 
where it runs a large 
”™md tour operator and the 
*9® Ring agate, 

“* B P for Sommerville was 
J B *I” -and Auckland’s 
^continental Properties Ltd 
j™ ihe way to control. Seller 
totals Is Durafon 
which acquired 
“•property in 1979. 

United og the two hotels is 
-Df. m 1 * operates the 
1 “ leasee on a 30-year 
Zealand UnlSd 
jJWion acts as secretary to 
*** presumably in- 
T^ Ul, he negodations. 
j* a “ n ervllle is believed to 

Sound»??! 8fm wra P s 
Japs^Hong Kong- 

i^f^^donesia-Auitralia 
ad should have the 



The “Big I" . . . key to Padfio-Aalan chain 


' n * wc ^nejl*e h paid i 


strength to pull tourist traffic to ] 
New Zealand . . . and into the ' 
“Big I” and Vacation’s net- t 
work. I 

If that is the case, Alex 
Harvey must be delighted with 
the potential of its newest in¬ 
vestment. I 

The chattels are not only ( 
changing hands between 
Flethers and AHI, but UEB In¬ 
dustries is quitting the 
14-strong domestic chain Inns 
of the Pacific, which is ac¬ 
quired with the rest of Trans 
Holdings in the 1979 takeover. 

UEB had already sold some 
of the concerns tagged as 
“family holiday” locations. 
That had lefi some choice real 
estate in key reson towns, such 
as the Trans Hotel and Coun¬ 
try Inn at Queenstown, the 
Whalers Lodge at Picton, the 
sumptuous Chateau Regency at 
Christchurch, the Sherwood 
Motor Inn at Palmerston 
North, and the White Heron 
Regency at Parnell, Auckland. 

UEB chief executive Rob 
Tedcasrle aimed at selling the 
lot as a package and, it seems, 
negotiated with several parties 
before one buyer emerged with 
a bid (which went for con¬ 
sideration by the examiner of 
commercial practices). 

UEB is keen to retain the 
Trans Tours operation, which 
doesn’t leave much else from 
the well publicised $9 million 
takeover bid. It was a major 
diversification at the time for 
UEB, a business based on 
packaging and carpets, and 
looking for a “third leg” for 
most of the 1970s. 

At one point UEB tried to 
woo Skellerup Industries but 
was rebuffed. It found a willing 
partner in Trans Holdings at 
one UEB 50c ordinary share 
plus 70c cash for each $ 1 Trans 
share. That valued Trans at 
$1.60 against a pre-bid price of 
$1.26. 

The takeover has not been 
totally digeatlble by UEB, but 
with hindsight it could have 
been a bargain at only $9 
million. Recognising that Infla¬ 
tion has wreaked havoc since, 
that takeover included, some 
fancy hotel names. 

The Chateau Regency cost 
Trans $3.4 million, but even 
the servicing requirement of 
$30,000 a room was a much 
.better proposition than 
building a new hotel. 

The Chateau has a history 
unparalleled . by any New 
Zealand hotel. Built by H P 
Holt Ltd (subsequently to suf¬ 
fer from Its association with 
. Securitibank), ihe howl was 

embroiled in caveatt until plao; 

. ed to one side under; special 
legislation investing control ih 
a Government trustee. “■ 

Before that, Securitibank, the:[ 
•Chateau receiver, and tihj: H P 
HohcreditorB 1 cohunltteeat- 
1 tempted to sell the Chateau. A 
; long line of hopeful buyers fo 
eluded RuSseU Alpine: Lt< 

. (whose financial aclviaej:, P 


Peter Clyne, left New Zealand 
with a warrant for his arrest as 
a prohibited migrant awaiting 
him should he ever return), the 
Nauru Phosphate Trust, and 
Texas millionaires. 

Trans rescued the Chateau 
from statutory receivership, in 
association with Financial 
Enterprises of Palmerston 
North and Australian Euro¬ 
pean Finance Corporation, 


then took out a 10-year lease on 
the hotel with three three- 
yearly renewals, bringing the 
possible lease term to 19 years. 

At the time, occupancy rate 
was a mere 50 per cent for the 
hotel, which has 93 suites and 
180 beds. The occupancy rate 
has been boosted by tour traffic 
to the high 80s; in April, a 
revenue record of $80,000 a 
week was recorded. 


Yet UEB seems determined 
to sell the luxury hotel as well 
aa the White Heron at Parnell, 
which is reputed to oflen run a 
105 per cent occupancy rate (in 
other words, there is always a 
waiting list for 5 per cent of the 
apace). 

The buyer is the Bateman 
Catering Organisation, but 
financial terms must be com¬ 
pleted. 

The Bateman Catering 
Organisation was registered in 
Auckland on April 29 with 
$250,000 of its $1.5 million 
capital held by Englishman 
Alan Robinson and $1.25 
million by nominee company 
Australasian Nominees Ltd, 
with directors Glendowie ac¬ 
countant R T Nonie and 
Milford solicitor M W Becker. 

Robinson has held talks with 
Inns of the Pacific stafT in New 
Zealand and is back in Britain 
arranging financial partners for 
the venture “down under”. 

His experience in hotels in¬ 
cludes a stint with the catering 
side of the huge Grand 
Metropolitan chain, sources 
say. 


Grand Metro has 20 hotels in 
London including the 
914-room London Penta, 
434-room Brittania in 
Grosvenor Square, 420-room 
London International, 
390-room Mayfair in Berkeley 
Square and 275-room Europa. 
On the Continent, it owns the 
Amstel in the Netherlands, the 
Lotti and Meurice in Paris, and 
others in Italy and Denmark. 

Whatever UEB makes from 
the sale — 1979 balance sheet 
figures for Trans showed 
buildings valued at $14.5 
million — shareholders will 
lose out in one respect. 

When the Trans takeover 
went through, UEB trium¬ 
phantly offered UEB 
shareholders a discount card. It 
entitles shareholders to a 15 per 
cent reduction on room tariffs 
at Trans hotels and 10 per cent 
on meals and has been very 
popular. 

It is valid until September 
30. By then new owners could 
be in residence and UEB 
shareholders will become or¬ 
dinary guests. 


NEW SHARE ISSUE FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 

REGIONAL RADIO 828 kHz 



ThE Mainawatu RAdio Co..lrd. 


ISSUE OF 558,000 

ORDINARY SHARES OF $1.00 EACH 
AT • 


$ 1.10 

per share 




fo& 


I TV-* The Manawalu Radio 

_ rt I Company Ltd has been formed to 

I U b/fill a need for a new commercial radio station 
servicing sli of the communities In the Manawalu. 
b/ Horowhenua* RanflHftef. Southern Hawke’s Bay and Northern 

Walrarapa regions SM hours a day. seven days a week. The new station will 
begin broadcasting in June i«1 from headquarters In Palmerston North. The 
_ Manawatu Radio Company Ltd was formed with the objective of providing a listening alternative 

m radio programmes designed to meet ihe particular needs ol the communities In the region. The ateltonwii 
have a medium wave operating frequency of B28 kH* with a power 612JMQ waua taceted m Pofmeraton North. 
SHARE REGI8TRAR: Now Zealand Insurance Ltd (True! Department), P.O. Box 934. Auckland 
APPLICATIONS wilt be accepted.Only on an application form issued with a printed copy or the prospectus 

prospectuses ARE AVAILABLE FROM: Any Slock Exchange member, 

THE!uSnSriS BROKERS: RENOUF & CO; P.O. Box 3S40. Wellington. BROKERS TO THE ISSUE: 
Gtendfnnlrw & Olendlnnlng. P-O. Box 1846. Palmerston North: Young & Raiger. P.O. Box 1144. Palmerston North. THE 
oSStSUK™M mpSto Radio Co.. Ltd. P.O. Box 446. Pafmeraton North. OR MAIL COUPON FOR YOUfi COPY 
OF. THE PROSPECTUS'N0W: /X 
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The Secretary. The Manawatu Radio Co-, Ud. P.O. Box 448, 
Palmerston North. ■’ 

Please mall to me Immediately a copy ol the praspeclua and 
application foim for Issue of ordinary shores. 

Name.•• .: • .. .. * r ; •'* 
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Don t dismantle Twizel township it s a potential focus for South Island forestry growth on a large scale 

WE have entered the 1980s We have the problem of and the existing houses could Therefore it is feasible to rail ed on the outskirts of Timaru studied about 20 v*™ _ heen made of will grow in the Mackenzie tt-t- -fiT-nTtn -imnmnnr.. ■■ __-_ 


WE have entered the 1980s 
with our economy sliding into a 
deep depression, and there is 
going to be mammoth 
unemployment (which appears 
to be worldwide). 

Surveys have projected that 
New Zealand’s unemployment 
could reach 250,000 to 300,000 
by 1984. 

The embryo Aorangi region 
has an opportunity which is 
unlikely to occur again. The 
powero-that-be have ignored 
the potential. 

Let's take the fully serviced 
town of Twizel — some 1122 
houses and amenities capable of 
housing up to 6000 persons. Ir 
is a multi-million-dollar asset 
which, if positive action is not 
taken, could be destroyed and 
taken away from this region. 

The underground services of 
this town alone are valued at 
$14.5 million, plus the value of 
houses on top of that. 


We have the problem of 
growing unemployment in the 
South Island and a lack of 
regional development, at a time 
when we need some stimulus to 
overcome the social problems 
and potential crime problems 
about to be caused by the 
unemployment bogey. 

Admittedly there is a propos¬ 
ed Government re-training 
scheme, but there are insulti- 
cient jobs available; therefore 
labour-intensive projects must 
be considered if we are to pro¬ 
gress. 

The area from Omarama to 
Tekapo, at present poor, low- 
stock-carrying country, should 
be viewed with a plan of af¬ 
forestation centred on the town 
of Twizel; as the hydro inrerest 
in Twizel decreases, forestry 
interest should increase. 

Labour could be progressive¬ 
ly drafted into Twizel from 
throughout the South Island, 


and the existing houses could 
be offered at nominal rent as an 
incentive. 

Large-scale planting could 
begin on Crown and private 
land throughout that area. 

This plan will involve many 
Government departments, 
spear-headed by the Forestry, 
Lands & Survey, Ministry of 
Works and other agencies. It 
would not preclude private 
enterprise being induced to 
cake up large tracts of planting 
programmes. 

What was done at Kaingaroa 
in the North Island in the 
1920s, creating a mammoth in¬ 
dustry there, can be done in the 
Mackenzie Country between 
Omarama and Tekapo. The 
benefit to this portion of the 
South island in the year 2020 
can be envisaged. 

We have the existing branch 
line to Kurow, which can be 
extended to Omarama. 


Therefore it is feasible to rail 
the timber products and logs io 
the coast line for eventual ex¬ 
port and processing, be it the 
ports of Timaru or Oamaru. 

By the turn of the century, 
only 20 years away, profits 
would trickle in from this proj¬ 
ect and reach extremely large- 
scale proportions thereafter as 
the plantations mature. 

This must stimulate industry 
which is stagnating in the 
South Island and at the same 
time create a wealthy asset in 
the hinterland. 

While achieving this objec¬ 
tive, admittedly long-term, we 
are going to solve our im¬ 
mediate unemployment prob¬ 
lems both social and crime- 
wise, instead of destroying peo¬ 
ple’s morale. They can then be 
trained in forestry technics by 
the experts available. 

Nurseries for the growing of 
young trees could be establish- 





The function of your building 
should have a 
direct effect on its form 


We re not suggesting for a moment that 
you should build premises that look like what 
you produce, but It does serve to Illustrate a 
vital factor to be taken into account when you 
build. To be of really effective design the form 
of your proposed building should be dictated 
by the function It must perform. 

Al MAIN ZEAL we adopt a no-nonsense 
approach to building. We look at the needs of 
function, location and the demands of energy 
conservation; and combine them in a totally 
practical design, yet with that touch of flair that 
sets It apart from the rest. 

MAINZEAL have the planning expertise, 


the construction capability, and can give you 
comprehensive advice on finance., And 
they ve proved It, with a record for clients as 
impressive as the buildings that MAINZEAL 
have created for them. Give us a call. 



Melnzeal Corporation Ltd. 
Auokland: Telephone 34.043 
Wellington: Telephone 72-8070 
Dunedin: Telephone 77-8409 • 


ed on the outskirts of Timaru 
or Oamaru where local labour 
will be involved, and trees 
would be sent to the Twizel 
project for planting, involving 
the employment of more per¬ 
sons in the Twizel township. 

We have been repeatedly told 
our future lies in forestry, and 
energy of the future wilt be bas¬ 
ed on wood production. By 
welding together unemploy¬ 
ment, second-rate land and a 
redundant town into a forestry 
project, we can make full use of 
our resources. 

Afforestation was previously 


studied about 20 yean ^ 

the Mackenzie BbGS 

ZAlsa 

must be considered io .1 
fcr «™ light, when * * 
endeavouring to owe* 
unemployment and o®i 
labour-intensive prom.* 
will develop with a!) 
forestry - tuna. 
reading, planting, ihaZj 
trees and so on. 

An inspection of fe „ 
discloses that trees do yn, 
this area, perhaps not aita, 
other parts of New Zaks* 


Mention has been made of 
,he slow growth rate, bunt has 

JL found that the Japaneae 
ue reluctant to purchase our 
oreseni timber products 
Louse of their fast growth 
rtte and what they suapect is 
inferior timber. Slower- 
growing timber from the 
Mickenzie area could well be 

w our advantage. 

There are various types of 
trees that grow in colder 
pontes and this could well be 
pjitofthe study by the propos¬ 
ed committee. 

Douglas fir is one type which 


will grow in the Mackenzie KgunBaEgu 
Country where the conditions 
are similar to those in its coun¬ 
try of origin. 

In perspective, 10 years more 
in a long-term project such as 
the Mackenzie Country af¬ 
forestation is of little conse¬ 
quence. 

The question of land themselves. They i 
availability is paramount, couraged to make It 
Available Crown land should and to share in i 
be used, and land purchased if profit, 
necessary, with perhaps the It has been cal 
greatest participation coming more national we 

from the run-holders achieved from this 



Synthetic fuels from coal developed in US 


A SPOKESMAN for one of 
the largest American energy 
firms says commercial-scale 
plants capable of producing 
substantial quantities of syn¬ 
thetic fuels from coal could 
become operative within the 
next six years, if the United 
State Government is willing to 
assume some of the non-equity 
risks involved. 

James L Dunlap, vice presi¬ 
dent in charge of the Alternate 
Energy Department of Texaco, 
said the Synthetic Fuels Cor¬ 
poration authorised by Con¬ 
gress last year will play a key 
role in encouraging private 
firmB to begin construction of 
such plants. 

But he said (he Reagan ad- 
mi nistraion’s programme of ac¬ 


celerated tax depreciating! 
US industry, now pas 
before Confress, “raddtu 
important, if not mott q* 
tarn," than the Symtarfo 
Corporation’s amir.* 
because of the high cu 
capital costs required tob_’: 
synthetic fuels plant. 

For example, Dutli; 
estimated it would cost 11,1' 
million (in 1981 dolLn)ioa:- 
struct a medium-BTU (Bni: 
Thermal Unit) coal gasifni: 
facility capable of prol'.q 
50,000 barrels per day tf:i 
equivalent. The estimated^ 
of producing one bind cf:l 
equivalent would be abooi Hi 

Those US firms that artifi 
likely to enter into sywb. 
fuels production are not raS' 


An overseas opportunity 

GROUP FINANCIAL 
CONTROLLER 

NZ$50,000 and substantial fringe benefits. 

Our clients are a large International corpora^ 
with widespread Interests In a number onropjj 
locations. On their behalf we are B00kln L a ’°? 
level accountant to assume the position crow 
Financial Controller In their Head Office. 

Reporting directly to the Chief Ex 0CU tlve, tWPjjJ 
son appointed will have complete response 
for — 

• Financial reporting and controls 

• Secretarial and statutory requirements 

* EDP systems 

* Financial management 

He will be assisted by a number °f_ 
countants at Head Office and In subside 
panles. 

The prime requirement Is fdr a highly' 
acoountant with senior level experience m „ 

counting and flnanolal management. 
training personnel are necessary anai ^ 

In a developing country would be advarwrr 

A salary In the order of N Z$50,fiOP_'j , JJ n | lv 
negotiated (taxation Is algnlfloantly iw ■ l|oft 
NZ). Other benefits Include housing. 
leave allowances, company car anfl.js .y .y 
pensea. 

For further details contact WarwIoj^H®^^ ^ 
Auckland, or 483950 after hours. 
ten applications should be sent to,,^- 


concerned about the possibility 
lhal the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries (OPEC) might decide to 
cut world oil prices once plant 
construction is under way, 
Dunlap explained. Rather, they 
ire more concerned that future 
US Government regulatory 
decisions might make such in- 
raiments unprofitable. 


Duncan noted that Texaco 
has developed the only US- 
originated technology for con¬ 
verting coal into high-Bnd 
medium-BTU synthetic gas. 
This "entrained-bed” process 
is expected to be involved in 16 
of the coal gasification projects 
that have applied to the syn¬ 
thetic fuels corporation for 
financial assistance. 


IMPORT FINANCE 

AVAILABLE 

Import Finance Is available to small and large im¬ 
porters for purchase of Imports — facilities pro¬ 
vided from a few thousand dollars to five million 
dollars or more. 

Payments are made to suppliers under Letter of 
Credit or as required, to any country In the world. 

Credit terms are extended to Importers (up to 180 
days). 

Our rates are particularly competitive and Im¬ 
porters' assets usually are not encumbered. 
Import Finance offered Is additional to Im¬ 
porters' current sources of funds from Banks or 
other finance houses, so working capital Is 
significantly Increased. 

FINANCE Is available also for local purchases 
and exports. 

Marine Insurance, shipping and related servloes 
are available If required. 

F °r further Information please contact. 


Manager — Import Finance 
CONFIRMING IMPORT FINANCE GROUP 


SYDNEY 

80 Pacific Hwy, 
c Nws Nest, 2065 
Jone: 922 8833 

Tel ax: AA22022 


PERTH 

Stirling St. 
J er lh, 8000 
?Jf n « 328 3877 
re| ex: AA84382 


AUCKLAND 

Cnr Elliot & 
Wellesley Ste, 
Auokland 1 
Phone: 794 691 
Telex: NZ60473 

MELBOURNE 

98 Albert Rd, 
South Melbourne, 
3205 

Phone: 690 3233 
Telex: AA34145 


ADELAIDE 

88 Currie St., 
Adelaide, 6000 
Phone: 61 8891 
Telex: AA88743 


BRISBANE 

40 Queen St, 
Brisbane, 4000 
Phone: 229 1965 
Telex: AA42211 
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themselves. They could be en¬ 
couraged to make land available 
and to share in the ultimate 
profit. 

It has been calculated that 
more national wealth can be 
achieved from this area by af¬ 
forestation than will ever be 
produced by meat or wool. 

Twizel is the ideal centre for 
such an ambitious scheme. The 
town is fully serviced and there 
are houses available for 
workers. 

Cheap accommodation could 
be offered as an incentive to 
begin forestry in the area, and 


it could well become a major 
sponsored Government proj¬ 
ect, to visibly show the public 
(hat purposeful constructive 
steps are being taken to combat 
unemployment. 

What is suggested is that a 
military-type task-force ap¬ 
proach to unemployment be 
adopted. 

The time for action and less 
dialogue has obviously arrived 
and Government must lead the 
way. 

Government departments 
have the expertise and equip¬ 
ment to launch a major attack. 


IN the last seven issues of NBR, reporter Allan Parker examinod 
the Government's resource development strategy and the pro¬ 
blems inherent in its Implementation. 

While the series was being published, the Labour Party spellad 
out its economic policy — a clear alternative for voters. 

But what do NBR readers think? 

Late last year we Bought Ideas from readers for making use of 
our limited, though relatively cheap, energy resources and our 
surplus labour. 

Our Intention was to show that there were a number of ways to 
use our scarce resources that either singly or in aggregate might 
produce nations! benefits as grsai as those produced by the pro¬ 
posed South Pacific Aluminium Smelter (SPA) at Aromoana. 

To encourage readers to spend a few hours jotting down their 
Idea9, offered contributors* rates (1000 words: $60) for any 
Ideas which we print. 

These ideas have been considered by NBR In terms of their 
potential national benefit, their approximate rata of return, the 
number of new jobs created fn relation to the amount invested in 
the project, the foreign exchange benefits and the amount of 
foreign rnveBtment generated, if any. 

This week, we begin publication of selected submissions (which 
ere not being presented in any order of preference, but which 
meet the criteria we set out): 

This week's contribution was submitted by R M Veitch, presi¬ 
dent of the Timaru South Rotary Club. It is thB plan for a Rotary 
project being adopted In South Canterbury. 
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“I don’t know what surprised me most, 
the $5000 rise or him sharing hisTeacherk with me. 
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Bokl New ’SI 
Coro 


Distinctive styling breaks 


away from thelook-alike 
sameness of competitors 


One look tells you 1981 
Corona is all-new. Sleek, sharply 
sloping chiselled nose with 
squared headlights and 
strong black bumpers. 

Corona is a strong-looking 
big car with distinctive 
styling that breaks 
away from the 
look-alike 
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sameness of its competitors.This is 
enduring style—classic, strong, 
individual. 

Fabulous T Series engine- 
3T ISOOcc and 2T l600cc. 
Superior reliability- 
sensational economy 

Under the sleek bonnet is 
Toyota’s incredible T series engine. 3T 
in the Corona XT and 2T in the 
Corona XR. The T series combines 
outstanding reliability with excellent 
economy (3T 1800cc proved to return 
up to 7.2 litres per 100km—38mpg)., 


Much more spacious inside 
back seat room vastly 
improved. .-—^ 

One drive L A 

axidyou ■ 

know—the m ■ ' Jki 

1981 Corona 
'is the biggest, . 
roomiest Corona [j 

This is . , ’ 

particularly noticeable in the rear 
seat. Now re-located and re-designed 
it gives outstanding roominess;; 


See the latest 


colour 


co-ordinated 


Corona now. 

Its fresh new colours 
inside and out, add a 
distinctive touch of class to 
Corona’s brilliant new design. 

New full-cloth seating. 

New dash layout. 

The 1981 Corona has all-netf 
instrumentation too—a completely 
new dash layout. The front and rear 
seats now give you the luxury look 
comfort of full-cloth facings. 

It’s bolder—it’s bigger 

all new for 1981. Test drive 1981 
Corona at your Tbyota Dealer now- 

Current Prices 

XR Sedan $ 11 , 495 . *n : aQ}: 

XT Sedan $ 12 , 195 . Auto$tf»| 

XT Stationwagon $ 13 , 095 ; AutojJ^,^. 
Uftback • $ 13 , 995 . Auto 


TOYOTA 
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Dwindling medical subsidy cuts back visits to doctor 


STATE subsidies for visits to 
ihe family docior have boome 
E Hotel fey no longer 
benefit most paying health con- 

W 5£ the general medical 
services benefit was introduced 
j. i 94 i it almost did amount to 
"fw" medicine. The 75 cents 
rtuiwlent paid for between 
100 and 70 per cent of the pa¬ 
ct's bill, depending on the 
doctor’s charges. 

If that 75-cent benefit bad 
ten adjusted by the consumer 
price index it would amount to 
$7.78, which would still pay 
for the total bill (using the 
Health Department’s average 
free assessment of $7.75), or at 
the very least 70 per cent (using 
tbetopofthe range fee of $11 a 
consultation) of the bill. 

But the 75 cents has been ad¬ 
dled only once, in 1972, and 
now stands at a rather insignifi- 
cant (for patients) $1.25. 

The erosion of its value is 
such that the benefit now only 
pays for between 16 and 11 per 
cent of the bill. 

The age beneficiary’s benefit 
of $3, and the children's benefit 
of $4.75, stand up slightly bet¬ 
ter in comparison, bur neither 
provides a healthy 
reminiscence of the 1940s. 

The economic erosion of the 
subsidy is having an effect in a 
number of areas. 

The health of the nation is 
never worse than in an election 
fear, at least to opposition par¬ 
ties, and the dwindling value of 
the general medical services 
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Medical care . . 


. exception rether than rule 


benefit (GMS) has already been 
raised. 

Labour’s spokesman on 
health, Dr Michael Bassetc, 
says the benefit has got to go 
up, Bm when and by how 
much? 

Bassett wisely soys that's a 
mutter for the Budget. He does 
commit himself to an increase 
across the board of $1 “at the 
very least”. 

But mindful that this is mere 
meddling, Bassett says there 


Some 

legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

... j always seem to (be) congratulating you on the 
‘N'fyof the publication...It truly is indispensable." 

Assistant Professor, Faculty of Law. 
University of Western Ontario. 

it II ■ f ^ ^ c °nipliment you on a fine publication, it says 

P^ 9 . which normally takes hours of frustrating 

research! 

Auckland solicitor. 

tl r 1 ^Id like to tell you how much we appreciate 
UpltaJ Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine now we 
Practiced without it." 

Large Auckland law practice. 

Reading the editorial comment In The Capital Letter 
y- rA y one of the highlights of the working week. 

■ jtive j kl en d of fact ana cynicism is always inform- 
*l { iartnwnt ,mi h^ i ^ g ^ ne ™ af Minister's 

Dunedin solicitor. 

Mif.i } appreciate your concise presentation of current 
'«"*=• leS'daHon and public affaire." 

Director, national organisation. 

^bur Capital Letter is indeed a splendid achievement!" 
Official, legal division. 

Commonwealth Secretariat. London 

of ouj. l‘P ublication...consistently achieves the printing 
WmparpH l eci3ions 011 important Court matters; this 
' detailed n °^ er ^8*1 Publications .which give a more 

' j l ve ' frequently with a long commentary by an 

Pert, but available many weeks after the decisions." 

; ^ , Gislionir tow practice.. 

• is widely respected for its unfailing ability ;• 

up-to-date with court decisions, statutory 
: Xiamen! e ®1 9 ^ a ^ on ' anc * decisions emanating frpm 
1 fr ibunals. Judiciary and a range of quasi-judicial 

! f0 Letter; or to request a free, 

fourth the publication/ simply fill In the ,. , 

i Servicer^ eSub8crl P« on r • ' TUt" - 



would have to be funher in¬ 
creases, and the benefit may 
have to be indexed. 

Social Credit's health 
spokesman, Eddie O’Connor, 
has an expensive surprise 
package tucked away among 
the policies he is evolving on 
his farm near Westport. Up 
goes the $1.25 fee to meet 66 
per cent of “the average com¬ 
mon fee”, which effectively 
makes it $5.16. 

Up goes the amount to cover 
the full fee for those on 
economic benefits, on effective 
increase from $3 to $7.75. 

Up goes the children’s sub¬ 
sidy to meet five-sixrhs of the 
fee, an effective increase from 
$4.75 to $6.45. 

Somewhere Social Credit will 
have to find $35,8 million to 
finance the deal, just over twice 
the total GMS bill for 1979-80. 

National’s Health Minister, 
George Gair, is being coy. Un¬ 
til the budget is decided the 
GMS, along with all non- 
indexed benefits, is 
automatically under investiga¬ 
tion. 

But don’t look for surprises. 
Gair says the $11.8 million an 
across-the-board increase of $1 
would cost is more than he ex¬ 
pects the health vote to grow 
by. 

In the real world of out-of- 
pocket expenses, the erosion of 
subsidised family doctor treat¬ 
ment Is taking its toll on certain 
groups. 

Recent publicity in Dunedin 
showed some young 
unemployed people cannot af¬ 
ford to seek medical treatment, 
often for quite serious condi¬ 
tions like anaemia, venereal 
disease, epilepsy, malnutrition, 
alcoholism, and so the list, goes 

°*Ttae same holds for some solo 
parents with children In need 
of treatment. It's not that the 
doctors are refusing treatment 
for non-paying clients. Quite 
the opposite, but everyone has 
their pride, and that’s what a 
leading to the fall. ., . 

Family doptqrs are. apparent¬ 
ly being faced, with more bad 
debts from patients and the 
amount owed is Increasing. 

. , But the efiett raost * tart “° B 
to many observers is the first 
; sign of a fcclinp lhc nuraber 
of-visits to the ftqlOy.idoctors 

For the first time in a decaqe 

, the total GMS bi!|dropp^;tj- 

Seai >. 1978:79. to - J979-80. 

Since the: : benefit ■ reitaM 
static, the:onlyIogN«pjana- 
tlonJs fo^r doctor.^Mulw- 
; dons. This trend re^lvw ?“P‘ 

port m figures collated hy.-ihe 


health planning and research 
unit of the Health Department 
in Christchurch. 

There may be grounds for 
arguing many patient consulta¬ 
tions are over trivial or un¬ 
necessary matters. But there is 
no evidence that the erosion of 
the subsidy has selectively 
eradicated these visits. 

Some doctors have observed 
it is the younger people and 
older people who are having 
the most difficulty paying (heir 
bills. Since they arc the most 
frequent consumers of health 
services the effect is 
cumulative. 

But not everybody is losing 
out of the trend. 

“The costs of everyday 
medical treatment were once 
thought of as little more than a 
household expense. Bui wit)) 
general practitioners now 
regularly having to charge up 
to $10 for o consultation, such 
items soon accumulate to sums 
that arc undoubtedly 
insurable,” said L H Watson, 
chairman of the Southern 
Cross Medical Cure Society, in 
his latest annual report. 

Based in Auckland, the socie¬ 
ty is the largest of the medical 
insurers operating in New 
Zealand, but not the sole one, 
and works on a non-profit 
basis. 

Between 1970 and 1980 
membership rose from 92,023 
to 654,225 and now covers I 
about 20 per cent of the entire 
population. 

Of more significance, funds 
paid out increased by 5101 per 
cent (compared to the 710 per 
cent membership increase in 
the same period). This in¬ 
dicates medical insurance is 
now being used, not just for 
private hospitalisation, but 
everyday family doctor con¬ 
sultations. 

And a large section of the 
population, not just the “up¬ 
market” people, is looking to 
the private sector to fill the gap. 

Now the overiding considera¬ 
tion of an overhaul of the GMS 
looms large. Bui how to go 
about U? 

There are a number oflogical 
options; restore the relativity, 
carve the amount available for 
benefits up and reapportion it; 
or scrap the whole thing. 

To restore relativity by ad¬ 
justing the benefits by the con¬ 
sumer price index would In¬ 
crease the 1979-80 total GMS 
bill from $34.95 million to 
more than $80 million. Such a 
remedy is expensive and does 
not go far towards the cry. for 
reduced taxes. 

So far no political, party has 
advocated it outright, though 
Social Credit conies close. 

Carving up the existing 
funds available/ on Social 
Welfare Department principles 
at least helps some. For exam¬ 
ple, If the $1.25 benefit were 
scrapped (Increasing some pa¬ 
tients* bills about 16 per cent) it 
would release $6.3 million in 
1979-80 terms. • 

• In other words, the 
children’s benefit could be In¬ 
creased to $5.95 and the age | 
beneficiaries to $4.20 without | 
. inerting the health vote. 

■ That means the state would ; 
foot 77 per cent ofa child’s bill ; 

and 54 per cent of the age 
i beneficiaries, which js a mean- 
IngfUl option for a smaller 
..population.' 

Suph a move Is more; likely to 
take its : Hghtful political place 
hfter rether than before the 
.:election. 1 i -I 

ThrdWlng the benefit system j 
. oyt ; id probably; political ; 
■ suicide; but the effect ip no dif- : 
. ferent than! the “do ftOihing’ , | . 
option,’ except that In; the latter : 


case events will cake their own 
course rather than be planned. 

In theory the effect would he 
to move family medicine costs 
from social welfare funding to a 
complete user-pay system. 

In practice, there is no 
developed country in the world 
that sustains a user-pay system. 
Consumers of medical services 
cannot afford the full cost 
anywhere. 

Enter private enterprise, 
principally medical insurance. 
It may be an audit would show 
taxes needed to sustain the 
GMS are more expensive than 
a health insurance scheme. 

But the effects do not stop at 
direct economic arguments. A 
move to private enterprise has 
considerable socio-economic 
implications. 

Private funding introduces 
the concept of accountability. 

The Social We l lure subsidy 
has fostered the concept of the 


grateful patient placing strong 
trust in the doctor's ability to 
deliver the goods within a 
benevolent system. 

Private funding fosters a 
critical, sophisticated, demand¬ 
ing health consumer, l.ike 
other goods and services pur¬ 
chased, medical services and 
those delivering them come 
under dose scrutiny in a value- 
for-money analysis. 

And the funding institutions 
have a vested economic interest 
in contesting claims, opening 
the back door to the plague ul’ 
the United States system, the 
malpractice suit. 

The options are there, but a 
continuation of the do-nothing 
policy that lias eroded the 
GMS is threatening to dictate 
the terms. Whui is done with 
rite GMS in (tie short, tnayhe 
very short, term, will un¬ 
doubtedly dictate ilie long-term 
future of medical services. 
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Canadian Socred: a spent, conservative political force Constitutional niceties — as they relate to rubbish 


SOCIAL Credit has been 
sweeping the opinion polls in 
New Zealand, eclipsing Labour 
as an opposition. 

In Canada, Socred is a 
regional movement with a con* 
servative bias. As such the par* 
ty has had its successes. In 
Canadian federal politics 
Sacred is a spent force. 

The federal party is in tat¬ 
ters, split by internal bickering 
and weakened by defections to 
other banners. 

Even in its best yeaT, with 
members from Alberta, 
Quebec, and British Columbia, 
the party could muster only 30 
votes or 11 per cent of the 
House of Commons. 

Today, it doesn’t have a 
single seat in the federal Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The one bright spot in the 
party's history, certainly the 
most memorable, is the role it 
played in Joe Clark’s downfall 
in December 1079. 

Clark’s minority government 
depended on the support of the 
Quebec Socreds — Alberta and 
British Columbia stopped 
sending Social Credit members 
to Ottawa in 1968. 

Five times Clark’s govern¬ 
ment was threatened with no¬ 
can tidence votes. Five times 
the Social Creditors got in 
behind. 

Then, in a budget measure, 
Clark proposed a IS cent hike 
in the price of diesel fuel to 
farmers, the backbone of 
Socred support. 

It was the last straw. When 
Clark forced the issue the tiny 
five-member Socred party 
declined to vote and the man 
who had inspired headlines of 
“Joe Who?” when elected six 
months earlier was no longer 
Prime Minister. 

Clark wasn’t the only loser. 
In the ensuing elections Social 
Credit lost all five of its seats in 
a Parliament now divided 
among Liberals (146), Pro¬ 
gressive Conservatives (103) 
and New Democrats (32). 

In two of Canada’s 10 prov¬ 
inces, however, Social Credit 
panics have prospered. 

A Social Credit party govern¬ 
ed Alberta for 36 years while 
across the Rockies in British 
Columbia a Social Credit 
government has been in power, 
except for one brief term, since 
1952. 

Each was set up for a dif¬ 
ferent reason. Both carry the 
same name. 

In Alberta the "movement” 
began in circumstances not 
unlike those that brought 
labour to power in New 
Zealand in 1935 — thousands 
nf unemployed and a govern¬ 
ment that seemed to be doing 
little about the desperate plight 
of the poor, the homeless, and 
the bankrupt. 

Alberta’s "Uncle Scrim" was 
56-yeur-old high school prin¬ 
cipal William Aberhsrt, a lay 
preacher who had studied 
Douglas monetary reform and 
become convinced it held some 
of the answers to the problems 
of the Depression. 

In regular Sunday radio 
broadcasts the message of “Bi¬ 
ble Bill”, founder of the 
Calgary Prophetic Bible In¬ 
stitute, boomed across the 
Prairies ... 

"■The resources of the coun¬ 
try belong to the people of the 
country, not to foreign inter¬ 
est. 

"Every adult in Alberta is en¬ 
titled to $25.00 a month —- 
that’s the real -wealth Of the 
province 

Where was the money going 
to come from? ■■ 

“Out of a fountain pen . . . 
You c%p’t take a wheelbarrow 


into a bank, present a piece or 
paper in the form of a cheque 
and come out with a lump of 
gold bricks! They just give you 
some other pieces of paper and 
call it money!" 

Social Credit study groups 
sprang up all over Alberta. 
Candidates were fielded in the 
1935 provincial elections and 
in the rout that followed Social 
Credit collected 56 of the 63 
seats. 

"Bible Bill", who had 
wanted to remain a "political 


seven years of office remaining 
to him Aberhart was forced to 
revert to financial orthodoxy, a 
policy continued by his suc¬ 
cessor, Ernest Manning. 

Manning, formerly Minister 
of Trade and Industry, was to 
preside over the party’s for¬ 
tunes for the next 24 years. 

He styled himself a "social 
conservative”, To him the 
socialist New Democratic Party 
(NDP) was "dominated by 
hardline reactionaries and ex¬ 
tremists. The union bosses had 


servative Party of Canada and 
the Social Credit Movement of 
Alberta.” 

Manning was prepared to see 
his own party absorbed into a 
“far bigger and more effective 
social conservative force". 

It wasn’t long coming. Short¬ 
ly after Manning retired as 
Premier (to take up a string of 
directorships, including one 
with the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce) the Pro¬ 
gressive Conservatives swept 
into power, ending 36 years of 


It was founded by WAC 
(“Wacky”) Bennett, a Conser¬ 
vative who broke ranks to 
become an independent and 
then, with dissident Conser¬ 
vatives and a few Liberals 
formed a new coulition to Face 
the ‘socialist threat’ of the Co¬ 
operative Commonwealth 
Federation (CCF), the 
Depression-born forerunner to 
the New Democrats. 

The name chosen for the new 
party, "Social Credit”, had a 
lot to recommend it. It was 
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adviser” in the event of a Social 
Credit victory, was persuaded 
to become Premier, 

He experimented with 
Douglas monetary theories for 
fl year before giving up: 

The $25 a month never 
materialised. Instead a trial 
system of "prosperity cer¬ 
tificates” (the original “funny 
money”) was established. But it 
never caught on and was 
dropped . . 

One policy plank that was 
fulfilled was the takeover of 
certain oilfields and mineral 
■ resources. , 

But every time AbeTharr tried 
o monetary reform he was 
blocked by Ottawa, the fiscal 
policy-maker. (Bectham at-, 

. tempted much the same '.thing 
wheir Mayor of Hamilton and 
was vetoed by : Wellington. To. 
what extent both were moves to ■ 
1 pppeape Douglas ties within the 
party is not known). 

Whatever the case, Jri the' 


taken over from the 
agricultural wing. 

The Liberals were too "col¬ 
lectivist”. Their expanded 
social welfare programmes 
savoured of political expedien¬ 
cy while economic growth was 
allowed to fall into neglect. 

No, the bright star on the 
horizon was a revamped Pro¬ 
gress^ Conservative Party. 

"In Alberta it is a well- 
known fact that in recent years 
large numbers of people have 
Faith fully supported Pro¬ 
gressive Conservative can¬ 
didates federally, and Social 
Credit candidates 

.provincially," said Manning. 

Either these people are total¬ 
ly Inconsistent in their ap¬ 
proach to federal: and provin¬ 
cial politics* which is certainly 
not the cases or. this voting pat¬ 
tern is an .indication of foe 
■ marked }■ similarity between 
mapy basic principles: a i)d ob¬ 
jectives Qfthe, Progressive Con- 


continuous Social Credit rule. 

Today, under Peter 
Lbugheed the Progressive Con¬ 
servatives hold 74 of the 79 
seatB in the provincial 
assembly. The Social Credit 
party of Alberta has four seats, 
is $250,000 in the red, and 
there is lingering mistrust over 
new leader Rod Sykes. 

Many supporters say Social 
Credit's only chance of political 
survival in Alberta is to become 
more free enterprise-oriented 
than "Lougheed’s lot”. 

However, the Social Credit 
party in neighbouring British 
Columbia is faring rather bet¬ 
ter. It U still in power, clinging 
to a four-seat majority over the 
Niw Democrats. 

But an Important distinction 
must be made. In Alberta the 
history of Social Credit is one 
of ti,steady move from'the left 
the .r)ghl. In British Column 
9$ foe party was conservative 
; 'from the dtitset;''“.'‘:'-- \ .>• 


neither "Conservative" nor 
“Liberal” and would no doubt 
achieve a degree of respectabill 
ty through its association with 
the politically successful party 
of the same name in Alberta. 

The theories of Major 
Douglas that had inspired 
Aberhart some 15 years before, 
however, would be quietly 
forgotten. (It’s interesting to 
note in this context that the 
British Columbian Social 
Ctediters who recently toured 
New Zealand urged Socreds 
here not to get bogged down 
with talk of monetary reform.) 

The people of British Colum¬ 
bia were willing to give Ben¬ 
nett’s "fi^e-enterprisera" a go 
and in l j)52 Social Credit was 1 
elected to office. S '[ 

Bednettmahagcdtokccp his' 
Uberal-conkervative coalition: 
together for 20 years and bn the 
whole this party.lived up to Itaj 
promise bf good government. ■ 
- .There were . scandals, of 


course. Bennett was L 
in an attempt to circuntS 
migration laws on behalf tf, 
fnend. And his HfcJ 
Minister, the 
speed freak” Gaglardi.wa^ 
quentlyin trouble within 
traftic officers and the coin 
Another story hadGagtofit 
ing around to revival maiiis 
and charging his exptmau 
both his hosts and hh gm 
ment. 

By 1972 the pany vat jafc 
and complacent with mania, 
ship down to a few thouani 
Bennett went to thepdlma 
inflation-fighter, dereimbedia 
hold wage increaxs for 
teachers, doctors and civil 
vants to six and a half poem 
The teachers, in panimlu, 
wanted more and threw ifc 
weight behind the Ni» 
Democrats. Social Credit lea 

Less than a year later Bam 
resigned his seat, allowing 
41-year-old son, Bill, to pi 
both election and the kin¬ 
ship of the party. 

The younger Bennett k:• 
mered away at the NDP 
government with well-aiiaJ 
charges of financid 
mismanagement and us 
rewarded in 1975 wticnSwi 
Credit was returned with i 
comfortable majority. 

Since then, however, fc 
coalition’s fortunes havedtdr- 
ed. The party scraped home c 
1979 by five seats but still ha 
the smell of election malp«c- 
lice and "dirty tricks"bipri 
over it. 

Even Bennett’s extrerccv 
popular experiment in peoplo 
capitalism - the distribute 
the assets of the British Colum¬ 
bia Resources Investment Cc<- 
poration (BCR1C) in five shre 
dollops to every man, worn' 
and child in foe province-ha 
gone awry, BCRICs roait 
value plummeting after sw®? 
takeover bid. 

Henncit admits he is not ga¬ 
ting his message across aML 
must be difficult for bun sib* 
tiling lilt 
backbone of the parti 
trying to win votes in the 

lI The latest opinion 
lustrate Socrcd's *■* 
popularity and «s ^ 
ceded the NDP ** 

next government. - 

Perhaps the g>«** * 
term threat » 

however, i? 

birth of the province 
vatives under 

Westwood. In the 

vativc and Liberal 
dissolved into Sect* 

But if the Cons 
get away, as Lot 
servatives did in 
Social Credit « 

experience tension* 

not survive. '-c, 

To Canadians .OgJ 
no longer fashions^ 
national - 


by Jack Hodder 

THE future Dannevirke rub- 
2, dump is an improbable 
siting point for a constdera- 

SJofthe niceties of consmu- 

i and administrative law. 
legal niceties must be 
to factual situations and 
0 die Chief Justice’s recent 
l^ iaDatiumrke Borough 

(Wo Governor-General and 

filmur of Works (Wellington, 
AlM/80; 11 May 1581) it was 
dm rubbish dump which wbb 
in issue. 

[a 1977 the council, con- 
jciOBj of the limited life left in 
ia uisting rubbish dump, 
arttd looking for a site for a 
kw rubbish dump. It decided 
ante of 25 hectares inside 
die borough boundaries and ad¬ 
vent to the existing dump. 

It proceeded to get the 
> KCtssiry approvals under the 
town planning legislation and 
the Water and Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Act. But there was a bit of 
i problem in actually purchas¬ 
ing the land. 

ft was Maori land in two 
pixels and with a total of seven 
owners. The council could not 
ebuin their agreement to sell- 
3 it least not at a price accept- 
ii!e to the council. Such situa¬ 
tions ire not without precedent 
ind the council called in the 
heavy artillery of the Public 
Works Act 1928. 

It look the various 
preparatory steps required for a 
proclamation by the Governor- 
General declaring that the land 
in question was being taken 
compulsorily for a public work 
in reran of rbe Act. 

Bui no such proclamation 
wt forthcoming. That was 
betause the Governor-General 
ordinarily acts only on the ad- 
««of Ministers of the Crown 
ifid Cabinet had agreed with 
Minister of Maori Affairs 
tbi Maori land was a "special 
“*" and that such land 
™uld not be compulsorily ac- 
(uiftd in this case. 

Thu the Minuter of Works 
ttwistently declined to recom- 
the making of the proc¬ 


lamation to the Governor- 
General. 

The council took the matter 
to the High Court earlier this 
month and the Chief Justice 
directed the Minister to recon¬ 
sider the council’s application 
for a proclamation without hav¬ 
ing regard to the Maori land 
ownership aspect. A week later 
the Minister announced that he 
would be recommending the 
proclamation. 

The Chief Justice’s decision 
was based on a conflict between 
the Government’s political 
policy (not to allow the com¬ 
pulsory acquisition of Maori 
land — which in fact goes fur¬ 
ther than the policy outlined in 
the 1978 National Party 
manifesto) and the policy of the 
Public Works Act 1928 (to en¬ 
sure that land is available for 
construction of necessary 
public works). The Act does 
not provide for the exemption 
of particular classes of land¬ 
owners from its provisions and 
thus (he political policy could 
not outweigh the policy im¬ 
plicit in the Act, Discretions 
given under an Act (in this case 
as to the making of a proclama¬ 
tion) must be exercised to pro¬ 
mote the policy and objects of 
the Act, not defeat them. 

And so the Chief Justice was 
able to say to the Minister that, 
although the Government’s 
policy might be a good one and 
held in good faith, it was the 
High Court’s duty to direct 
him that the policy was not per¬ 
missible under the present Act. 

There was a brief mention in 
passing of the well known Fitz¬ 
gerald v Muldoon CBse but, 
perhaps surprisingly, none of 
the rather closer Takaro Pro¬ 
perties v Rowling decision. The 
latter decision was also con¬ 
cerned with the exercise of a 
statutory discretion by a 
Minister to promote a policy 
unrelated to the policy implicit 
in the statute. 

Although the litigation has 
achieved the council’s end and 
the Minister has recognised his 
error, there are some important 
question marks associated with 
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the case. There is space here to 
mention two of them. 

The proceedings taken by the 
council were in the form of an 
application for judicial review. 
Such review must relate to the 
exercise of a "statutory 
power”. 

Under the Public Works Act 
the Governor-General has a 
statutory power to issue a proc¬ 
lamation taking land. There is 
nothing in the relevant part of 
the Act (section 23(d)) about 
the Minister. 

Yet the case proceeded on the 
basis of a review of the 
Aftiwirer’i decision not to advise 
foe Governor-General to issue 
8 proclamation. 

It is a fact that the Governor-. 
General (in all but the most ex¬ 
traordinary of cases, for exam¬ 
ple, the Whitlem sacking) acts 
on the advice of Ministers. 
This is a constitutional conven¬ 
tion and also spelled out in the 


Royal Letters Patent and In¬ 
structions which constitute the 
office of Governor-General. 

But, as the Court of Appeal 
pointed out a month before the 
Chief Justice's decision, In 
tendering advice pursuant to 
convention or the Letters Pa¬ 
tent a Minuter is not exercising 
any statutory power and a 
statutory reference to the 
Governor-General does not im¬ 
part any statutory reference to a 
Minister. 

That Court of Appeal deci¬ 
sion Slipper Island Resort Ltd v 
Minister of Works and Thames 
County Council (CA 97/78; 7 
April 1981) also involved the 
Public Works Act. The appli¬ 
cant company sought the 
revocation of a proclamation 
which had taken land formerly 
owned by It. 

The relevant section in the 
Act refers to the Governor- 
General but not to the 


Minister. In July 1978, Mr 
Justice Speight held that the 
Minister's decision not to 
recommend revocation was not 
reviewable as it was not taken 
pursuant to any statutory 
power. The Court of Appeal af¬ 
firmed his decision. 

In view of the fact that it was 
the Minister ofWorks who had 
won on that point in the Slipper 
Island case it is perhaps surpris¬ 
ing that the Crown lawyers 
arguing the Dannevirke 
Borough case did not object to 
that case being dealt with “as if 
the Minister's right to advise 
was embodied in the Act in the 
same terms as the Governor- 
General’s power is expressed in 
s 23(d)". 

(It should be pointed out that 
the latter case was argued a 
month before the Court of Ap¬ 
peal heard the appeal in the 
former case.) 

The second question mark is 


of a more general nature. It in¬ 
volves the political/constitu¬ 
tional question of the proper 
extent or judicial review of 
Ministerial decisions. 

In the Dannevirke Borough 
case, the Chief Justice (follow¬ 
ing well established precedents) 
looked at the Act and spelled 
out the policy which he found 
implicit in it. If the discretion 
being exercised under a power 
given under the Act was not be¬ 
ing used to promote that policy 
it had not been properly exer¬ 
cised. 

The solution for the Govern¬ 
ment, the Chief Justice pointed 
out, was to put new legislation 
before Parliament. (In fact the 
new Public Works Bill was in¬ 
troduced last year for recess 
study.) But how docs a 
legislative draftsman anticipate 
the level of abstract ion ai which 
judges will define the policy in 
any Act? 
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‘Macadamia man’ 


by Sue McCauley 
AROUND the Bay of Islands 
he’s known as the Macadamia 
Man. At Waipapa, north or 
Kerikeri, Don Boyes-Barnes 
and his wife. Fay, have 
established The Macadamia 
Centre, a specialised nursery 
and headquarters for a project 
of multi-millicn-dollar poten¬ 
tial. 

That's the way Don Boyes- 
Barnes, at 51, sees his involve¬ 
ment with macadamia nut 
trees, and the way he sells it to 
any interested parties. 

For Boyes-Barnes is no gen¬ 
tle horticulturist but an 
ebullient entrepreneur. He was 
never, he says, even a mildly 
enthusiastic home gardener. 
He is primarily a businessman 
— with a background that in¬ 
cludes architecture, business 
and the armed forces. 

“1 see myself as — shall I say 
it? Yes, why not? — as another 
Waitie. He saw the possibilities 
in frozen peas and built up an 
industry despite the sceptics." 

Boyes-Barnes sees the 
possibilities of macadamia nuts 
in terms of a $100 million a 
year export industry for New 
Zealand. And 10 years spent in 
research and experimentation 
with the product have not 
dampened this vision. 

His interest in macadamies 
was first aroused 28 years ago 
on a visit to Hawaii, but lay 
dormant until, 10 years ago, he 
was holidaying in Kerikeri and 
saw there trees planted in 1932 
which were still growing and 


fruiting. (In Auckland there are 
macadamias 100 years old still 
fruiting.) 

He thought, if the existing 
trees continued to survive and 
produce despite minimal care 
and protection then surely the 
variety, if especially selected 
and nurtured to meet New 
Zealand climatic and soil condi¬ 
tions, would crop abundantly. 
He began some research. 

Macadamia trees are native 
to Australia, but Hawaii first 
developed the nuts into a major 
industry and opened up a 
market for roasted, packed (and 
latterly chocolate-coated) 
macadamia nuts. 

Hawaii's lead was subse¬ 
quently followed by Australia, 
South Africa, Guatemala, 
Brazil, Malawi and, tentatively, 
California. 

Macadamia nuts have been 
described by an American hor¬ 
ticulturist, Luther Burbank, as 
"the world’s perfect uut". 
"That," says Boyes-Barnes, 
"is the key. They’re the perfect 
nut and yet they only account 
for 0.5 per cent of the world 
nut market of $5 billion a year, 
excluding peanuts." 

Six years ago Don and Fay 
Boyes-Barnes decided to "do 
something definite" with the 
information they’d gathered. 
But research had shown them 
how much they had yet to 
learn. 

They rejected the idea of a 
nut farm in favour of a nursery 
and research centre; sold up 
their home and architectural 


sees nuts as possible bonanza crop 

usiness in Wellington, and For example, whereas in ratio and greater labour re- the basic growi™ u. j 
toved north. They leased a Hawaii and Australia one man quirements. local condition* 


they could make him a latter-day Sir James Wattie 


business in Wellington, and 
moved north. They leased a 
house at Kerikeri and the land 
on which The Macadamia Cen¬ 
tre was, within a year, 
established. 

New Zealand’s macadamia 
nut industry, as envisaged by 
Boyes-Barnes, would be both 
imitative and pioneering. He’s 
convinced of the importance of 
producing nuts of a similar 
quality and consistency to the 
Hawaiian product for this, be 
argues, will give New Zealand 
immediate access to markets 
opened by Hawaii. 

At the same time he ad¬ 
vocates for New Zealand condi¬ 
tions — and given the high cost 
of land here — a type of inten¬ 
sive growing that isn’t the prac¬ 
tice in other countries. 


For example, whereas in 
Hawaii and Australia one man 
can look after 40 hectares of 
forest farmed macadamies, by 
the Boyes-Barnes method of 
hedgerow growing 12 hectares 
would fully occupy one man. 

With the recommended den¬ 
sity of 720 trees a hectare 
Boyes-Barnes estimates that the 
return, after the first 10 years, 
would be around $20,000 a 
hectare each year. The cost of 
trees would be $7000, and the 
total capital pay-back period 
would be eight years. 

He compares these figures 
with the returns for kiwifruit at 
$35,000 or .avocado at $40,000 
a hectare, pointing out that 
both these crops have a higher 
capital input, higher expense 


ratio and greater labour re¬ 
quirements. 

"Another way of looking at it 
is in terms of required income. 
If the gross return at year eight 
is $17,000, then allowing 11 
per cent for direct costs, in¬ 
cluding harvesting, one hectare 
could produce an adequate in¬ 
come plus an allowance for in¬ 
terest. To allow some latitude 
for fluctuations let’s say two 
hectares as an economic unit 
and 12 hectares as a labour- 
efficient unit for one man." 

The Boyes-Barnes began 
their experimental growing 
with wood stock imported from 
South Africa by New Zealand 
horticulturist Dick Endt. By 
trial and error they have since 
proved to their own satisfaction 
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macadamia trees can uiL 
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>ng) and the great 
of shelter, particubily in ^ 
early growth stages. 

By the end or this 
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The research continues but 
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w sal away his first export ot 
for tests in Hawaii. 
TDisyear he expects to export a 
i ionetfnuts commercially. 
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m{]s have remarkably tough 
Ms and the possibility of pro- 
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' [iXMWO irees in the ground, 
I iijing to one million trees.” 

i Much is why Don Boyes- 
' Bunn waius to convince small 
farmers, established or- 
chardists, investors — and the 


world — of the economic 
viability of his vision. 

He sees macadamias as a 
bright alternative for Kerikeri’s 
citrus orchardists whose pres¬ 
ent marketing problems are 
evidenced by the dispropor¬ 
tionately high turn-over of or¬ 
chard ownership. 

Which isn’t to suggest that 
he sees Kerikeri as the only, or 
even the most suitable, growing 
area. Research has convinced 
him that macadamias are a 
comparatively hardy breed and, 
given the right kind of root 
stock and shelter, don’t require 
a great deal of attention. 

They adapt to most soil 
types, don't require expensive 
irrigation schemes and once 
established can even withstand 
minor frosts. Trees grown for 
Don and Fay Boyes-Barnes by 
a local organic orchard have 
flourished, and ihe nuts are 


particularly suitable for organic 
growers because the problem of 
cosmetic damage is irrelevant. 

Nevertheless, Don Boyes- 
Barnes’s attitude to the two 
macadamia farms set up in 
Okaihau, some 40 kilometres 
inland from Kerikeri, reflected 
an Btnbivalent mixture of ap¬ 
proval and reservations. 

(Perhaps not surprisingly 
since both farms chose to go it 
alone, rejecting the Macadamia 
Centre’s umbrella association.) 

Even before Macadamia 
Products was put on the market 
Boyes-Barnes described the 
ventures as timely but perhaps 
not based on adequate research. 

He is concerned about the 
possibility that nuts not con¬ 
forming to the Hawaiian 
specifications could, if 
marketed through the available 
channels, cause a resistance to 
the New Zealand product. 
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ALTHOUGH a recent report 
on horticulture development in 
Northland, prepared by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, cited the Whangarel 
area as the most suitable for 
macadamia nuts, the small mid- 
northern township of Okaihau 
has so far seen most of the 
macadamia action. 

In 1979 a syndicate, largely 
from the Te Puke area, bought 
a 150 hectare farm close to 
Okaihua and set about 
establishing Macadamia Pro¬ 
ducts — the first significant 
horticultural venture in an area 
previously devoted to livestock. 

Then, In July last year, 
another farm, almost a bound¬ 
ary neighbour of the 
Macadamia Products property, 
was purchased for the same 
purpose. This one of more 
modest proportions — 80 hec¬ 
tares — was given the more im¬ 
posing title of Macadamia Plan¬ 
tations of New Zealand. 

They are, to the best of their 
owners’ knowledge, the only 
macadamia ventures on this 
kind of farming scale in New 
Zealand. 

For several months Okaihau 
residents regarded with interest 
and a certain rural scepticism 
these projects which could 
revolutionise the future of rM r 
area. Then, after about two 
years of operation and not long 
after instiling a new manager, 
Macadamia Products was put 
,up for auction as a horticultural 
unit — plantings of 4600 
grafted macadamias and 6800 
tamgriUos; two shade houses, 
tunnel house, glass house and 
propagating house. 

./At;-suction- last month, the 
property was passed in.. The' 
future of Macadamia Products 
is now uncertain. According to 
one of the major shareholders, 
Ross Pinfold,'; Macadamia- 
Products hod'chosen!-ad "ag- 
grwtive’’ apprt^dii^bich was. 

depcpdept on outside invest*- 
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ment but had found private in¬ 
vestors timid about what was 
an unproved venture. 

Given the required backing, 
the company would continue, 
said Pinfold. 

Whereas Macadamia Prod¬ 
ucts is owned by a score of 
shareholders, Macadamia Plan¬ 
tations is a syndicate of three. 
Both properties ore operated by 
resident managers with owners 
making regular visits. 

David Paykcl, Mary 
Goldwoter and Rodger Curtice 
are the Plantations partners. 
Curtice, a landscape architect 
and horticulturist, has an in¬ 
terest in macadamias going 
back some 20 years but is wary 
of being portrayed as 
authoritative. 

"We still know very little. 
Already there is so much con¬ 
flicting advice and opinion 
about raacndamlas. We accept 
that what we’re doing is largely 
experimental; we’ll be learning 
as we go." 

They have been surprised 
and a little disconcerted by the 
degree of public interest in 
their venture. They had intend¬ 
ed to keep a very low profile, at 
least In the early stages of the 
project. 

But at the same time they ap¬ 
preciate, and want to en¬ 
courage, the interest of'poten¬ 
tial growers and welcome the 
decision of a local Maori trust 
to set up a macadamia orchard-, 
in nearby Obaeawai. “We want 
to keep oqe step ahead," says 
Paykpl, "so that other growers 
can avoid any. mistakes we 
might makje.” r j : - 
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Macadamia nuts can difler 
markedly depending on species 
and conditions. It's not a mat¬ 
ter, he says, of the Hawaiian 
nut being superior but of it 
having proved market accep¬ 
tability. "If we produce a dif¬ 
ferent species it will be essen¬ 
tially a different product. 

”1 think.New Zealanders are 
still bedazzled by the kiwifruit 
boom; they think success lies in 
launching a new product. They 
seem to forget that it took years 
and years to get kiwifruit ac¬ 
cepted on the international 
market. 

“To me one of the great ad¬ 
vantages of macadamias is that 
we needn’t face that kind of 
delay. As long as we produce 
the right kind of product the 
market is there. And once 
we’ve done that, then wc can 
look at producing ‘our own’ 
kind of nuts.” 



The prize crop .. . macadamia nuts 
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